PEASANTS? SONG 


We plow the fields and scatter 
The good seed on the land, 
But it is fed and watered 
By God’s al-nighty hand; 
He sends the snow in winter, 
The warmth to swell the grain, 
The breezes and the sunshine, 
And soft refreshing rain. 


NOVEMBER 1948 


By MATTHIAS CLAUDIUS 


He only is the Maker 
Of all things near and far; 

He paints the wayside flower, 
He lights the evening star; 
The winds and waves obey Him, 
By Him the birds are fed; 
Much more to us, His children, 
He gives our daily bread. 
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Charles E. Schofield Third cover 


Cower ... 


he cover picture are given the first two stanzas of hymu 
r 544 in The Methodist Hymnal. The third stanza of 
aanksgiving hymn is: 


We thank Thee, then, O Father, 
For all things bright and good, 
The seedtime and the harvest, 
Our life, our health, our food; 
Accept the gifts we offer 
For all Thy love imparts, 
And, what Thou most desirest, 
Our humble, thankful hearts. 


de for rich harvests and bountiful living may be expressed 
ring those blessings with persons less fortunate (see pp. 1 


). 


ans will remember, with John G. Winant, “that it is the 
of the spirit that in the end prevail;- that caring counts 
at where there is no vision, people perish; that hope and 
punt, and that without charity there can be nothing good, 
ving dared to live dangerously we may have learned to 
nerously.” 


(Cover photograph by D. E. Ahlers.) 
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Gilbert E. Harris 


Thought for Thanksgiving 


Take another look at the picture above and think 
a minute. It’s a picture of healthy, happy children 
we like to see, isn’t it? Children must have fresh 
air and sunlight, good food and medical care, 
chances for wholesome play, and the love and care 
of home. It is decent—it is sane and human—to 
want these blessings for children. 

Let your mind wander—say, to the news photos 
and the newsreels you’ve seen showing children of 
war-ravaged lands. In Poland or Indonesia, France 
or China, the children are framed in the ruins. 
The pictures of children our minds call up are 
not pleasant ones. It is human to experience horror 
as we see children starved and diseased—children 
homeless and in despair. It is our habit to say that 
the children are the world’s hope ... but how do we 
answer the cry of the world’s children? Perhaps 
you had something to do with the answer given 
in this story: 


“The 13th U. S. Air Force bomber circled slowly 


over northern Luzon. . . . The bombardier peered 
through his sights until he spotted a group of 
smoke signals. Then he pulled the release lever. A 
shower of heavy missiles descended on the Apayao 
village. 

“Instead of death and destruction, however, the 
bombing meant life and health for many Filipinos. 
The bombs contained 2,500 pounds of medical sup- 
plies, blankets, and clothing, gifts from Church 
World Service and the church people of America.” 

This story from the bulletin of Church World 
Service indicates how your concern for children 
abroad may be expressed; for The Methodist 
Church does much of its relief work overseas 
through Church World Service. Could there be a 
better way to observe Thanksgiving than for classes 
in the church school to send gifts overseas? 

Addresses to which contributions may be sent, 
are given on page 23. 





Refugee Jewish children from Eastern Europe, at Apeldoorn, Netherlands. (Photo, Black Star.) 


Attack Upon Christianity 


A REFEREN( 


00K FoR TEACHERS 


THE WINE OF VIOLENCE: AN ANTHOLOGY OF AD 
SEMITISM, by Nathan Zuckerman. Associat 
Press, 362 pp., $5.00. 


This volume deals with the question: ‘‘W 
brought anti-Semitism into being and what ‘dev 
brew’ keeps it alive?” It also discusses the | 
means whereby Christians and all other men 
good will can combat anti-Semitism. The aut 
accomplishes his purposes through the use of 
multitude of sources, religious and secular. 
gives us an able study of anti-Semitism historica 
and he also brings into focus what the sensit 
conscience of mankind has said on the subject. 

In The Wine of Violence, there is a construct 
emphasis upon the fact that anti-Semitism is 
attack upon all human liberties; for the Jew-bait 
first pick off the most vulnerable minority gro 
Their appetites whetted by Jewish blood, the n 


of Fascism will then attack Catholics and Protes- 
tants, because their racism knows instinctively that 
Christianity must be overthrown if the Fascist 
thirst for power is to be gratified. 

Christianity teaches that the human being is 
worth more than anything else in the world—that 
the Creator has given man his dignity and decreed 
that the individual person shall not be abused by 
any earthly power. The racist finds this teaching 
intolerable; it is logical that he should fight it (re- 
member the Nazis?) by persecution of small groups 
that cannot help themselves until he gains power to 
challenge the Christian Church itself. 


Such books as The Wine of Violence ought to 
warn Christians of the constant perils of anti- 
Semitism, which is an attack upon every precious 
teaching of Christian faith. This book will be 
an excellent resource for teachers and parents.— 
Woodrow Geier. 











The Universal Message of the Bible 


An Introduction to the International Lessons (Pages 21-32) 


By Grant S. Shockley 


Professor of Religious Education, Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. 


Curistenvom should view with deep concern 
and shame the ever-rising tide of professing be- 
lievers who are practically illiterate respecting the 
heritage, literature, and implications of their faith. 
One observer comments that, “There has grown to 
maturity a generation which is to all intents and 
purposes without religious beliefs.” Is not much 
of this vagrancy, indifference, and disdain inevitable 
in the light of modernity’s colossal yet comfortable 
ignorance of the Bible? Since its central theme is 
not nature, reason, or history, but God and his In- 
carnation, in time, for man, its claim is at once 
unique. 

Not only is the message of the Bible imperative 
for our time, but it should be studied for literary 
excellence, artistic genius, and craftsmanship. T. R. 
Glover, church historian, is right when he reminds 
us, through the words of an English poet, that its 
“style” is unsurpassed in literature. It is the pro- 
totype of western writing with its imagery, allegory, 
phraseology, and philosophy. Imagine the works 
of Milton, Bunyan, Tennyson, or Browning bereft 
of biblical reference and allusion! 

Let us then discover anew within the Bible not 
only great literature but great power for living. 

In beginning a study of the literature of the Bible, 
we find that it abounds in rich portrayals of person- 
alities whose lives resemble magical keys as they 
unlock the innermost doors that enshroud the person 
of God. An example of such characters is Abraham. 
This illustrious figure must be understood against a 
background that was both prehistoric and pre- 
literary. The narrative that surrounds him is 
explicable in view of certain customs, beliefs, and 
practices of the people among whom he lived and 
the serious limitation imposed by using oral tradi- 
tion. Even though a semilegendary character, we 
find in this primitive patriarch of Israel a single- 
minded loyalty to God, a childlike faith, an indomi- 
table courage, and a type of unselfish leadership 
that set an ideal for the Hebrews. 

Abraham was more than the forefather of a 
chosen people. In a real sense he is the personifica- 
tion of a nation’s faith and courage. Allegorically, 
Abraham symbolizes Israel departing from poly- 
theism, centralizing worship, and choosing a life of 
sacrifice and faith to that of apparent ease and 
certainty. All this, to the end that his seed would 
some day be as numerous as the sands of the sea- 
shore and as the stars of the heavens. Thus, as the 
writer of the Abraham stories interprets the deepest 
emotions and thoughts of men he clearly teaches that 
God’s hand is determining the destiny of a chosen 
people. 

So central have certain concepts become in west- 
ern tradition, that we assign to them a seemingly 


human status. We speak of “economic man,” “socio- 
logical man,” and “scientific man.” These stock 
allusions are interesting because they reflect the 
basic insight, that life assumes significance only 
when interpreted in terms of certain basic laws. 
Man has not been as swift to recognize, however, 
that the “man” of economics, for example, is him- 
self subject to a law, the moral law. 


The moral law is no less arbitrary and no more 
optional than any other of the foundational laws of 
our universe. We cannot reject the law of gravita- 
tion in our physical world nor the law of love in our 
world of human relationships, without jeopardizing 
our bodies and souls. Would there be a law for na- 
ture and not for man, nature’s lord? 


This has been the history of progress. Man dis- 
covering, verifying, and utilizing certain basic 
truths about nature and spirit; man utilizing the 
positive implications of the laws of gravitation and 
inertia. We who would build the kingdom of God 
have in the Bible the axioms for living in the laws 
that require love, truth, and faith. Discovered 
anew in our day, they will heal the sin-sickness of 
the world. 


If personality is the key that unlocks the door of 
God’s spiritual treasure house, and obedience to 
law, the password for progress, what. is history but 
man sowing the wind and reaping the whirlwind on 
the one hand and reaping where he has not sown 
at all on the other? 


No person or age has ever been able to express 
completely itself within the narrow confines of its 
time. Old Testament literature is especially relevant 
at this point as it tells how the history of Israel 
progressively unfolds. The worship of one God in 
early Semitism both hinders and makes possible 
monotheism. The idea of one God was an obstacle 
as well as a starting place for the teachings of the 
prophets. Legalism brought exclusion but also gave 
rise to some of western religion’s oldest institutions. 
Messianic concepts and the hopes for the final dis- 
closure of God made Jesus’ mission and message 
difficult to interpret, but now we can see that even 
they afforded Jesus the very background needed 
to teach by contrast the nature of his Father’s king- 
dom and men’s earthly kingdoms. 

We have been collecting certain central thoughts 
about the literature of the Bible as it seems to speak 
to the needs of our day. We have seen how its 
biography, law, and history suggest practical experi- 
ences out of which wisdom gradually grows. Wis- 
dom literature, then, is the product of a vast experi- 
ence. The wisdom books of the Old Testament, 
Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, and the New Testa- 
ment book of James abound in teachings that deal 
with the whole meaning of human existence inter- 
preted by men whose experiences were universal. 





things. All early people had such stories. The world 
was so full of a number of things, and many of 
them seemed so queer. They took the world as they 
found it, but they could not help asking questions 
about it. Why do birds fly? Why does not the sun 
fall down? Where does the wind come from? Why 
is it that cows have horns and horses do not? 


The ancients knew nothing of our scientific ap- 
proach to the phenomena of nature, for science 
had not been born. So all sorts of fanciful explana- 
tions arose, most of them supernatural. The Latin 
writer Ovid recorded many such stories as they 
were told among the Romans, explaining why the 
Ethiopians had black skins, the origin of the Sahara 
desert, and the like. 

In the first eleven chapters of Genesis, we have 
many such traditions from the ancient Hebrews. 
One should read the chapters through to see how 
many “firsts” he can find, and if he will read them 
a second time, he will probably notice some which 
he had missed on the first reading. The first and 
second chapters, telling of the beginning of all 
things, and of the institution of the Sabbath at the 
close of creation, we studied last Sunday. 

The third chapter is the best known—and the 
most misunderstood. There is nothing about the 
“origin of evil,’ for the serpent must have been evil 
before this incident occurred. And still less is there 
any suggestion of the transmission of an evil nature 
to subsequent generations. The old couplet, 


In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all, 
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belongs to later theology, and not to this story. 
d It There is no reference to Satan in the story, and 
u also, incidentally, no reference to an apple. Some 
later Jewish scholars said that the forbidden fruit 
was a grape. But there was a serpent, and the 


© e serpent was cunning. The phrase, “wise as a ser- 
ible pent,” is found in the New Testament, and has come 
down to the present time. And it was probably even 


easier for primitive man to believe that the serpent 
was evil. He took advantage of man’s natural am- 
| bition for a wider range of life to tempt him. Notice 
ourse | his promise, “Your eyes will be opened,” and the 
threefold appeal of the fruit to Eve: good for food 
(utilitarian), a delight to the eyes (glamorous), and 
to be desired to make one wise (an appeal to curi- 

—————— aaa osity). 
The story explains the beginnings of so many 
things. Why do men and women have shame and 
sex-consciousness when the animals do not? Why 


Nov. 7: HOW THINGS CAME TO does the snake have to crawl on its belly? Why does 
BE THE WAY THEY ARE man have to work so hard for a living? Why do 


women suffer in childbirth? Such old stories prob- 
ably beguiled many an hour in camps and in homes 














BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS with question-asking children. 

r — The Cain and Abel story is tantalizing, for Cain 
yore evidently displeased God with his gift, but we are 
Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler School not told how. The gift of Abel is the beginning of 
of Theology, Emory University animal sacrifice, which played such a large part in 


all worship and which was supposed to be so pleasing 


We noticed in an earlier lesson that the nar to all gods, Jehovah included. But that did not 


“Genesis,” which is the Greek word for “begi necessarily mean that Cain’s grain offering could 
nings,” was given to the first book in our Bib not be acceptable also. Possibly something has been 
when it was translated into Greek, because the bo lost out of the story which explained Cain’s error. 
tells the early stories of the beginnings of so mar The folly of trying to take such stories literally is 











illustrated by Cain’s tear tnat ds he went out into 
the world “anyone who comes across me will kill 
me,” though nobody had been created except his 
father and mother and the dead Abel. 


In verses 17-22 of this fourth chapter of Genesis, 
we have the beginnings of city building, of polyg- 
amy, of shepherds, of musical instruments, of metal 
working. And in chapter 5, we have the perennial 
idea of the “good old times” when the ancients lived 
to great old age. 


In later times the Jewish rabbis used the story 
of the giants, who were born of the marriage of 
angels from heaven and women on earth (6:1-4), 
to explain the origin of demons. These giants were, 
according to the legend, bound under the earth, but 
their spirits escaped as demons and came to earth 
to torment men. 

The long flood story has been treated fully by 
Longacre in Adult Student. Flood stories existed in 
many places in antiquity, places as widely separated 
as Babylon and South America. And the probable 
reason is that devastating floods have at one time 
or.another occurred in many places. It is perfectly 
natural that in constant repetition many details 
should vary, such as the length of the flood, the num- 
ber of animals saved, etc. Since there was thought 
to be water under the (flat) earth and water above 
the blue sky, water flooded the earth from both 
directions (7:11), and it was literally drowned. 

From the flood story we have an explanation of 
the origin of the rainbow, an occasional phenom- 
enon which must have mystified the ancients, and 
also (chap. 10) of the existence of many nations who 
seemed so queer to early people when they wandered 
beyond their borders. 

In Genesis 11:1-9 we have the explanation of 
another phenomenon which seemed unintelligible to 
the ancients, and which excites curious interest even 
today—the queer sounds which other people use for 
language. Why did they not all continue to use the 
original language (Hebrew?) which the first family 
had used and which had been handed down from the 
beginning? It seems that here, as in the tempta- 
tion in Eden, men were in danger of becoming like 
God by climbing into heaven, and God, recognizing 
the power of organization, dispersed them by mak- 
ing them unable to talk to each other. 

In these old Hebrew stories one point should al- 
ways be kept in mind: all of them connect the world 
of nature and the history of man with God. For the 
Hebrews could never think of life apart from God. 
All life came from God, and had its explanation in 
him. The heavens declared the glory of God, and 
the world was the work of his hands. All study of 
nature, and all study of history, was a study of 


God, and all their legends told how God had led 
them. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership 
Education, General Board of Education 


In getting ready to teach it is good to spend time 
in thought and prayer. Think about the members of 
your class and the problems they are facing. Pray 


that you may be used by God to help them solve 
their problems and meet their needs. Every lesson 
should be personal in that it is planned to help in- 
dividual persons meet their difficulties successfully. 
Therefore, these lesson plans which we suggest 
should be rethought and reworked in the light of 
your own situation. In fact, the materials suggested 
for this Sunday are too extensive for one lesson and 
should be adjusted to your needs or expanded to 
cover two Sundays. 


So as you start reading in preparation for this 
Sunday’s lesson keep in mind your class members 
and keep asking yourself how this lesson can help 
them. Read Genesis 3-11 and Smart and Longacre. 
Also read any additional materials that you have, 
such as the Abingdon Bible Commentary. 


PURPOSE: I will consider this lesson successful 
if the class leaves the session with two things: (1) 
an understanding of the stories of the beginnings of 
various things as told by the Hebrews in this portion 
of Genesis, and (2) an appreciation of why these 
stories were told as they were and how this relates 
to the present-day Christian’s philosophy of life. 

An opening statement something like this might 
be made: 


Did you ever stop to wonder why the world is 
like it is? Last Sunday we decided that God wasn’t 
satisfied with it as it is, nor are we. But now we 
need to ask why is it this way. Did you ever wonder 
why, if God is perfect, did he make a world that is 
so imperfect, and people who are imperfect? Why 
is there suffering in the world? That problem has 
stumped all the great philosophers. Why does a 
man have to work so hard to make a living? Why 
do weeds grow faster and thicker than flowers or 
vegetables? If you live on a farm, you have asked 
that question. Why are there different races of 
people and different languages? Or, to sum it all 
up, did you ever wonder why God doesn’t get dis- 
gusted with all of us, whom he created in his own 
image, and who are now so little and selfish and 
mean and unworthy, who are fighting each other and 
fighting him all the time? Why doesn’t he get 
disgusted with all of us and wipe us off the face of 
the world? You have asked yourself some of these 
questions, haven’t you? We all have, and so did the 
early Hebrew people. Our lesson today is the answer 
these early, simple Hebrew people gave to these 
questions, and there is one thing about their answer 
that is not simple but profound: they always saw 
the answer as the decision or action of God. They 
did not try to answer big problems without bringing 
God into the answer. How much the world today 
needs to learn that truth. 


Let us discuss some of these problems which the 
writers of Genesis were seeking to answer. 


I. Why does man have to work, suffer, and sin? 


1. Which of the stories of Genesis seeks to an- 
swer this question? What is the answer that is 
given? Have someone tell the story of the Gar- 
den of Eden briefly. 


2. Do you consider work a good thing, or a bad 
thing? Why? Is all work bad? Is all work good? 
Such questions should be pursued until it is brought 
out that work is good or bad according to the 
amount and the type work which must be done. 
What was the philosophy toward work of the Hebrew 
writer of Genesis? Where do we find this philosophy 








The Pentateuch of the 
Samaritans at Nablus, 
Palestine, one of the old- 
est manuscripts in the 
world (c. 400 A.D.), is un- 
wrapped only at the Feast 
of the Passover. (Publish- 
ers’ Photo Service.) 





expressed? Why do you imagine he considered wo 
a punishment? What did Jesus say about wor 
(See John 5:17; 9:4.) Do you think Jesus’ attitu 
toward work was more nearly correct than that 
the ancient writer? 


3. Why is there suffering in the world? Do y 
think God likes for people to suffer? Does any go 
come out of suffering? What? What is the explan 
tion in Genesis of suffering? What do you thi 
of it? Did Jesus explain suffering? Did he offer 
way to overcome it? 


4. Why is there sin in the world? Why does G 
let man sin? What was the explanation in Genes 
of the origin of sin? What do you think of tl 
explanation? 


The discussion of any one of these points cou 
take the full class period, but likely it would be wi 
to give only a short time to each unless there 
unique need at one of these points. In later lesso 
more time will be given to these problems. Eax 
should be discussed in the light of Jesus’ attitu 
toward the problem and with appreciation of tl 
place of God in the story in Genesis. 


Il. The story of Cain and Abel. 


This story can be dealt with briefly and given pi 
marily for the purpose of showing how the Hebrev 
conceived of strife between brothers as arising ve} 
early in man’s history. 


III. God and the evil world. 


Ask a volunteer to tell the story of Noah and tl 
flood. Then some questions may be asked which wi 
bring to light the purpose of the story. What kind « 
God is described in this story? Why was there 
flood? Did it accomplish its purpose? How did 
fail? How does this story relate itself to persor 


today who predict that the world is so evil that Go 


will destroy it? How did Jesus face evil? How di 
he destroy evil? Is not this overcoming evil wit 





good, God’s way of destroying it? Is evil also self- 
destructive? What would you say is God’s attitude 
toward evil? What is he doing about it? 


IV. Different tongues and different races. 


If you have time, you will want at least to tell 
briefly the story of the Tower of Babel. Its major 
significance of course is that it is the Hebrew’s ex- 
planation of different languages and peoples. 

You will wish to summarize the conclusions from 
the discussion and emphasize the importance of the 
place of God in any philosophy of life and how Jesus 
and the writers of Genesis were in perfect agree- 
ment at this point and how we must see God’s place 
in every area of life. 


Assignment 


Inform the class that this study of Genesis ends 
with next Sunday’s lesson and so ask the members 
to read the materials for next Sunday in Adult 
Student, look back over the lessons of this unit, and 
bring in any questions, comments, or conclusions. 


Oo cro cr) 


On Questions of Faith 


The Beginning of Wisdom, by EMILE CAILLIET; 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1947; $2.50. 


This little book, by the Stuart Professor of Chris- 
tian Philosophy at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
is addressed to college students. It deals with the 
fact of the Christian faith and the intellectual doubts 
of students. Teachers of adult classes will find this 
volume helpful in meeting the questions of men and 
women perplexed by the challenge of naturalism and 
humanism to the Christian faith—Woodrow Geier. 


Adult Bible Course 











Nov. 14: EARLY HEBREW LIFE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


We are all interested in strange types of people 
and in civilizations different from our own, and yet 
when we read of them we tend unconsciously to 
equate them with that with which we are familiar 
and to forget just how different they really are. This 
is especially true in our reading of the ancient Bible 
stories, for we use them so often as sources of in- 
struction for today’s life. We preach sermons and 
teach Sunday school lessons based on Abraham 
or David or Isaiah, and we unconsciously create the 
impression that those ancient worthies would make 
model preachers or church officials today. It is worth 
our while, and also fair to them, to try to understand 
them in their world, which would seem so strange 
to us if we could walk into it. 

The physical environments of the primitive He- 
brews, before they migrated into Palestine, were 
crude in the extreme. They lived on poor, semidesert 
land. The land of Canaan itself does not seem very 
fertile to us. Much of it is rough and mountainous, 
and only a few valleys are fertile. But to the primi- 
tive Hebrews living outside Canaan it seemed in- 
describably rich by comparison with that to which 
they were accustomed. We should read again the 
story of the spies, and note the impression which 
the land made upon them (Numbers 13, especially 
vss. 23-27). The visitor today cannot understand 
such a description except when he compares it with 
the land of the nomad to the East and South. 

The primitive Hebrew was not a farmer, but no- 
madic sheepherder. He followed his flocks from pas- 
ture to pasture, for the land belonged to the tribe 
and not to the individual. He therefore had no 
permanent house, but lived in a tent made from the 
black hair of his goats. In fact, his flocks provided 
for almost all his simple wants; goats’ hair for his 
tents, wool for his clothes, milk and curds and 
cheese for his food. Very seldom did he eat meat, 
for the sheep and goats were too precious to be killed. 
As one looks back on it from this distance, he is 
probably most impressed by the emptiness and seem- 
ing lack of interest in such a life, but they did not 
compare it with our twentieth century, and were 
probably quite content. 

Next to the flocks themselves, the chief need was 
water, for Canaan was a semiarid country. Even 
down to recent times it has been necessary to catch 
the infrequent rains in cisterns and barrels, and to 
keep the water far beyond the point where we would 
consider it usable. In Canaan itself, the few wells 
became centers around which villages naturally grew 
up, and usually there was only one well to the village. 

Probably we modern folk do not often stop to 
realize the significance of the fact that we can pre- 
serve food. Through canning, preserving, and re- 
frigerating, we carry over food from season to sea- 
son. But the ancients lived on the year’s yield, and 
little could be carried over for lean years. Droughts 
therefore meant extreme suffering and even famine, 
and life was precarious. 

One important difference between that ancient 
life and ours would not be visible to the eye. They 
had no idea of change or progress, and very little 


idea of time. Life was lived on a flat surface. There 
was no idea of “changing the social order.” In fact, 
the social order was usually thought of as having 
been ordained of God, and the idea was not to 
change it, but to preserve it. A farmer (when they 
reached the stage of farming) might buy a little 
more land, or the tribe might enlarge itself at the 
expense of a neighbor tribe, but the patterns and 
customs remained the same. The father expected to 
pass things on to his son essentially as his father had 
passed them on to him. There was no word for “‘re- 
form.” Life was as it was, and it would be so till 
the end of time, if time was to have any end. 

In harmony with this idea was the emphasis on 
old age. Mere length of life added tremendously to 
prestige. What was needed was not energy, but wis- 
dom. They could not have understood the crusading 
zeal of youth and the desire to make a better world, 
but they attached great value to the experience and 
the ripened wisdom which could understand the 
world as it was and probably always would be. 

Marriage was for the perpetuation of the family 
rather than for the satisfaction of romantic love. 
For this reason the parents arranged the marriages 
and chose mates for their children (Genesis 24). 

When Jacob’s wife Rachel was childless, it seemed 
quite proper for her to send her slave girl to her 
husband, so that through the children of the slave 
girl his family might be perpetuated. And the law 
of levirate marriage reflects the same viewpoint 
(Genesis 38:8). If a married man died childless, it 
was the duty of his nearest male kin to marry his 
widow,:and the first child born of this union was 


The pictorial Poor Man’s Bible, printed in second half 
of the fifteenth century, was designed for the use of 
illiterates. (Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions.) 
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legally the child of the dead husband, whose fai 
was thus prevented from dying out. 

Literature as we know it was probably quite 
side the range of interest of those simple nom 
Neither the making nor the reading of books w 
appeal to many of them. 

It is possible, however, that we can trace | 
to those early days one very definite contributio! 
the later literature which eventually became 
Old Testament. Such people love hero stories 
the songs in which they are immortalized. The g: 
heroes of the past and their exploits, the great ev« 
of the past and their significance, these gath« 
more and more of romance as time passed and t 
were told over and over again. 

The Old Testament contains many such e: 
songs, such as Lamech’s wild boast before 
wives (Genesis 4:23f), the Song of Miriam (Exo 
15:21), the Song of the Well (Numbers 21:17 
Such fragments, and many others written after 
entrance into Canaan, are much older than any bo 
of our Bible, and they furnished the oldest mate 
which the later authors of our Scriptures found 
hand when they came to write. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


This lesson will give you a fine opportunity 
catch up any loose ends and discuss any quest 
which may have been neglected in the first five 
sons of this unit. If you have taken more than « 
Sunday for some of the problems, this may be y: 
chance to catch up, although there is no reason v 
a class or teacher should feel that they have 
catch up or have to study a certain lesson on a « 
tain Sunday. It is much better to stay with « 
problem until it has been fully discussed than 
rush ahead, leaving the class confused and 
satisfied. 

There likely have been questions asked to wh 
you did not know the answers. There likely will 
others asked this Sunday if you ask the class 
questions concerning this unit of study. Try to 
familiar with the facts concerning Genesis so } 
can help if factual questions are raised. If the qu 
tions are concerning interpretation of the fa 
then you may want to ask the class members th 
opinion, or again you may want to answer ¢ 
question yourself. Do not be embarrassed if you 
not know the answer to a question, and do not av: 
the question. Your class will appreciate an hone 
“TI don’t know,” much more than a bluffing answ 
Neither you nor your class should have the ix 
that you have all the answers and that your opini 
is always correct. 

We have written this much about our attiti 
toward our class and its questions because it 
always important, but will be especially so this Si 
day when students will have a chance to ask all 
their pent-up questions concerning Genesis. 
prepare for this, it would be well to read both t 
Longacre and Smart material for this Sunday, a 
to look back over the last five lessons dealing w 
the Book of Genesis. 

PURPOSE: I will consider this lesson successful 
it helps the students understand more clearly + 
answer to any problems which they may have c 





Addresses are stenciled on cases of Bibles for shipment 
abroad by the American Bible Society. The Scrip- 
tures have been published in 1,090 languages—com- 
plete Bible in 185, New Testament in 241 more, a 
Gospel or other whole book or selections in 664 more. 
(Photo by Pickow from Three Lions.) 


cerning the Book of Genesis, its origin, its purpose, 
its people, its importance today. 

The following might be an introductory state- 
ment: For the past five Sundays we have had the 
fascinating experience of getting new insights from 
the Book of Genesis. For most of us it has meant a 
much keener appreciation of this Book, but also it 
has raised some questions. We have talked of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, of the creation stories 
and the other stories of beginnings. Lack of time 
has kept us from dealing adequately with all the 
ramifications, so today we want you to ask questions 
which may have arisen in your minds, and all of us 
will discuss these questions. What are some of your 
questions? 

If the pupils are not willing to speak up im- 
mediately, then ask some specific questions, such as, 
Do you understand clearly these different documents 
that went into the making of Genesis? Do you know 
why Abraham was considered so important? Did 
you understand why a man like Jacob should be con- 
sidered great? Are there any questions about the 
findings of modern science and the Genesis stories 
of creation? 

It seems likely that these questions will stir up 
many more. Instead of trying to answer each as it 
is asked, it would be wise to list on the blackboard 
or, if none is available, on a piece of paper all the 
questions raised. Then group these in their logical 
places and then lead the class in a discussion of each 
group. Normally such a discussion will include the 
items included in Longacre’s material for this Sun- 
day. If it should not, then you may add questions 
concerning these points. Or if there should not be 
questions enough from the group, or if you should 
not want to follow the plan suggested of asking for 
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questions, then the following could be used as the 
basis of your discussion: 


I. Country and people. 


We have been discussing the people and events 
described in Genesis, but have you considered how 
they lived, how they earned their livelihood, and 
what the country was like in which they lived? 

1. Did these people live in towns and cities? 
Why not? What did they use for houses? How 
were their tents made? 


2. What kind of food did they eat? Were vege- 
tables a regular part of their diet? Why didn’t they 
raise vegetables? Did they have meat often? Did 
they have any type of refrigeration? Why were 
sheep and goats so important to these people? Did 
you ever before realize that these animals provided 
the three essentials of physical life, food, clothing, 
and shelter? 


II. The documents. 


We have seen already that there were several 
documents that went into the Book of Genesis, 
and we shall find this true of later books we shall 
study. 


1. How can we tell that there is more than one 
source for the Book of Genesis? Do you remember 
specific places where two documents show up very 
plainly? Where? Do you remember what these vari- 
ous documents are called? 


2. Why is one of these sources called J? What 
are the characteristics of this material? When was 
it most likely written? Where? 

3. Why is one of these writings called E? What 
are the distinguishing characteristics of it? About 
when was it written? Where? 


4. Why is one of these documents called P? 
What special function was rendered by this writer 
or writers? What characteristics are noticeable in 
this writing? When was the time, most likely, of 
this writing? 

5. Do you think it takes away any of the value 
of the Book of Genesis for there to have been more 
than one writer? Try to lead the class to see that 
nothing of intrinsic value is lost because Genesis is 
a compilation and that even though this may be a 
new idea to them, it has been recognized by Chris- 
tian scholars for ages. 


III. The purpose. 


1. We have been dealing with the various por- 
tions of the Book of Genesis for a number of weeks. 
From our study what would you say was the pur- 
pose of the person or persons who put Genesis in 
its present form? What was the purpose of those 
who wrote what we call the J and E documents? 
What was the purpose of the stories of creation 
and the beginnings? What was the purpose of the 
stories of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph? How well 
do you think the writers fulfilled their purpose? 


IV. The religion of the book. 


1. Would you consider the religion of the Book 
of Genesis as advanced as our own? Why not? Were 
the moral standards of these people as high as ours 
today? Cite some illustrations, showing how they 
vary today. 


2. What was their concept of God? What kind 
of a God was he? Where did we get a truer idea of 
God? 

3. What can we learn today from the religion of 
these ancient and rather primitive people? 

The conclusion of this lesson and the unit of 
study will be different for each teacher. You may 
want to summarize or you may want to have the 
class members state some of the things they have 
learned, and the inspiration they have received in 
this study of Genesis. 


Assignment 


Beginning next Sunday, we are to start a six ses- 
sion unit of study on “How the Hebrews Came to Be 
in Palestine.” It is the story of the Hebrew people 
under Moses in the wilderness and then in the Prom- 
ised Land. Read in your Bible the first fifteen chap- 
ters of Exodus and read the comments on this les- 
son in your Adult Student. 


OO $jWwD #£4.@9 


“God” in Man’s Own Image 


IT is safe to say that a man who has never tried 
to flee God has never experienced the God Who is 
really God. When I speak of God, I do not refer 
to the many gods of our own making, the gods with 
whom we can live rather comfortably. For there is 
no reason to flee a god who is the perfect picture 
of everything that is good in man. Why try to 
escape ‘from such a far-removed ideal? And there 
is no reason to flee from a god who is simply the 
universe, or the laws of nature, or the course of his- 
tory. Why try to escape from a reality of which we 
are a part? There is no reason to flee from a god 
who is nothing more than a benevolent father, a 
father who guarantees our immortality and final 
happiness. Why try to escape from someone who 
serves us so well? No, those are not pictures of God, 
but rather of man, trying to make God in his own 
image and for his own comfort. They are the pro- 
ducts of man’s imagination and wishful thinking, 
justly denied by every honest atheist. A god whom 
we can easily bear, a god from whom we do not have 
to hide, a god whom we do not hate in moments, a 
god whose destruction we never desire, is not God 
at all, and has no reality —From The Shaking of the 
Foundations, by Paul Tillich; 1948; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, publishers. Used by permission. 
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Faith, Hope, and Love 


ALL faith, all hope, all love is vain, base, narrow, 
barren, if it does not attach itself to God, does not 
conclude in God. He who believes in spirits along- 
side of him, and not in the Spirit above him, cher- 
ishes only superstition. The hope which is set on 
earthly things soon comes to naught; yet far be- 
yond all earthly things God’s power extends, with 
endless means at its disposal. The love which 
reaches only from neighbor to neighbor is mortal; 
the love which feels that it is secure in God is love 
immortal.—From Religion of a Scientist, selections 
from Gustav Th. Fechner, edited and translated by 
Walter Lowrie; copyright 1946 by Pantheon Books, 
Inc. 








The finding of Moses, Exodus 2:6. Gustave Doré, ar 
(Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


Nov. 21: MOSES: ISRAEL’S NI 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


For several weeks our lessons have been ta! 
from the Book of Genesis, and today we move 
to the second book in the Bible—Exodus. Stric 
speaking, this is not a different book, but the sec 
volume of one larger work, for the old priests 
Israel wrote or collected the first six books in « 
Old Testament as one continuous work, and when 
sixth was later separated from the others, the 
maining five came to be known as the Pentateu 

But while Genesis and Exodus are parts of 1 
same larger work, they differ from each other 
many obvious ways. Four hundred and _thii 
years pass between the close of one and the openi 
of the other (Exodus 12:40), and that is a very lo 
time in the history of any people. Genesis de 
with individuals: Adam and Eve, Noah, Abraha 
Isaac, Jacob, Jacob’s twelve sons. But Exodus de: 
with a race. No individual, not even Moses hims¢ 
is interesting merely for his own sake, but o1 
because of his significance for the people as a whc 
And this continues to be true throughout most 
the Old Testament. Religion was primarily a re 
tion between Jehovah on the one hand and Israel 
the other. Jehovah was directing the fortunes 
Israel. The rewards and punishments which 
sent fell on the people as a whole, and the final t 
umph was to be Israel’s reign on earth. In Exod 
we stand at the beginning of the chosen race. 


The word “Exodus,” like the word “Genesis,” 


“The Finding of Moses” by Paolo Veronese, artist. 
(National Gallery of Art.) 


CONCEPT OF GOD 


Greek. and it means in Greek what it has come to 
mean in English. It was given to this book because 
it tells of the exodus of the Hebrew slaves from 
Egypt. Its contents have been described as “the 
regeneration of a race,” but “the creation of a 
people” would be more appropriate. The condition 
of the slaves in Egypt is hard for us to imagine. 
Kings had a mania for building, slaves were the 
beasts of burden, and slave labor was as cheap as 
dirt. Thousands of the poor creatures fell in their 
tracks, and were beaten to death or else left by the 
roadside to die. There were always more. Exodus is 
restrained in its description, but vivid. “The Egyp- 
tians made the children of Israel to serve with rigor: 
and they made their lives bitter with hard service.” 
The kings thought of slaves as mere property, and 
they were following age-old custom in doing what 
they would with their own property. 

But God was on the side of the oppressed. It 
seems that God is so often on the side of the op- 
pressed. Jesus took the side of the beggar Lazarus, 
of the despised Samaritan, of the sinful publican. 
He was on the side of the outcasts. 


That is why religion is so often dangerous and 
revolutionary, or at least seems so. All the people 
who have power or possessions are sure that they 
have a right to them, just as Pharaoh had a right 
to the slaves. The law is on their side. And yet God 
is so frequently on the other side. It is most dis- 
concerting. The cry of the children of Israel 
came up unto God by reason of the bondage.” 
Pharaoh must have thought that he was terribly 
mistreated when his slaves were taken from him. 
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The first fifteen chapters of Exodus should be 
read as a dramatic story. The Song of Moses in 
the fifteenth chapter is a fitting climax. This story 
introduces us to Moses, whom God used to free 
these slaves and to weld them into a chosen people. 
It is frequently said that when a crisis arises God 
raises up a leader to meet it, but probably the reverse 
is nearer the truth. When God can find a great leader, 
then he is able to move forward with startling speed. 
The Hebrew slaves had to wait some four hundred 
years for Moses. And while myth and tradition 
have largely hidden the details of his life, his work 
in welding those slaves into a free people speaks for 
itself. Someone has said that if we had never heard 
of Moses, we would still know that there must have 
been a remarkable man at work. 

We cannot here review the whole story, but we 
can call attention to a few points. In the first place, 
Moses identified himself with those brutally suffer- 
ing slaves. Remember that he was the pampered 
darling of the king’s daughter. Living in such 
luxury, how many alibis were at hand! It was too 
bad that they had to suffer, but it was the way the 
world’s work had to be done. What could one man 
do! He would have more influence staying in the 
palace and trying to improve conditions. It was so 
easy to do nothing! But Moses took the side of the 
oppressed. Conditions are often changed when they 
become intolerable to somebody. 

Moses had a long cooling-off period. He was not 
very helpful when he killed the Egyptian in hot 
blood. When he had thought about it for years and 
was convinced that it was God’s will that he should 
act, then he went back and saved his people. We 
have many hot-blooded reformers, but we are prob- 
ably helped most by those who have cool heads. 

And in the third place, Moses heard God’s voice 
in the bush, and received a commission from him. 
Much fine work for society is done on a purely scien- 
tific and secular basis, but in the long run religious 
motivation is necessary. It was when Moses was 
told that those people were valuable in the sight of 
God that he undertook the job. When he was sure 
that he was under orders from God, then nothing 
could stop him. And when he could speak to his peo- 
ple in the name of their God, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, they heard and followed him. 


ABODE OF GOD 





Primitive Hebrew Conception of the Universe. (Draw- 
ing from Beginnings of Hebrew History, by Charles F. 
Kent; Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 








Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh, Exodus 7:10. Gus- 


tave Doré, artist. (Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


With this lesson, we begin a new unit of study. 
This should prove to be a delightful unit to study 
and teach. It deals with Moses leading the children 
of Israel out of their slavery in Egypt into the 
wilderness and on until finally they arrived in the 
Promised Land. It deals with Moses and the Ten 
Commandments, with the discouragement and dis- 
illusionment of the people, with their years of 
wandering and of life in the Land of Promise. 

To prepare yourself to teach this unit you should 
do much reading. Read all of the Book of Exodus. 
Look through Leviticus and Numbers, in the latter 
reading chapters 10-14 and 20-28. If you find time, 
you will want to look through and, if possible, read 
also the Book of Joshua. In special preparation for 
this lesson read Exodus 1-15. Also read what Long- 
acre and Smart have written about this lesson. Any 
additional reading you may do in books by good 
scholars will be helpful. I have purposely stated 
“books by good scholars,” for there are many books 
on the Bible which may sound well and which were 
written by sincere persons, but which lack a back- 
ground of years of biblical research such as charac- 
terizes the writings of such books as The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary and, of course, the works of 
Smart and Longacre. 

There is so much material covered in this lesson 
that it may be difficult for you to decide which to 
omit and which to include in your lesson plan. Here, 
as always, try to avoid simply moralizing or twisting 
the material to get something out of it that actually 
is not in it. We recognize that the religion of that 
ancient day was more or less primitive when com- 
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Children of Israel before Mount Sinai, 


pared to the religion of Jesus and that all relig 
must be tested for its validity by what the Mas 
taught. He told us, “It has been said of old... | 
I say unto you... .” Having seen this differe: 
between what these early Hebrews believed and w! 
Jesus taught, still we find much in this early relig 
which has validity and which Jesus accepted 
true. 

There are two parts of this lesson which seemin; 
should be emphasized. First, there is the st 
itself, told fascinatingly in these first fifteen ch: 
ters of Exodus. This should be understood by t 
class so they will know the stories that are in t 
Bible. Secondly, the character of Moses is import: 
enough and challenging enough to bring insight a 
inspiration for living today. 


PURPOSE: I will consider this lesson successful 
(1) the class members know the major events ti 
in Exodus 1-15; and (2) if the class members fi 
help for their own lives in the character of Mose 

You may want to begin the session with sor 
statement such as this: Today we are beginning 
study of a new phase of the history of the Hebr 
people. We are going to spend the next six Sunda 


discussing what happened to the children of Isra: 


who you remember moved down into Egypt in t 
time of Joseph, as they made the long trek hor 
and settled in the Promised Land. 


rustave Doré, artist. (Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


I. The story of Moses. 


This story may be brought out either through 
questions or in narrative form or in a combination 
of the two methods. The following can be used as 
an outline for telling the story or the questions 
may be answered by the class: 


1. After the death of Joseph. 

What happened to the descendants of Joseph and 
his brothers after his death? Why were they made 
slaves? About how long elapsed between the time of 
Joseph and the time of Moses? 


2. The early life of Moses. 

What interesting thing happened in the very. 
young life of Moses? Why was he hidden in the 
bulrushes? Who was watching him? Who found 
him? What happened to him after he was found 
by the Pharaoh’s daughter? 

38. Fleeing into a new land. 

After Moses was grown, what happened which 
caused him to flee the country? Where did he go? 
What happened to him in Midian? What was his 
occupation? 

4. Moses meets God. 

What unusual thing happened to Moses as he 
attended the sheep one day? What was God’s mes- 
sage to Moses? What was Moses’ reaction? What 
was the result? 
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5. How did the Pharaoh respond to Moses’ re- 
quest? What series of events followed? (It is doubt- 
ful if a detailed account of the various plagues is 
needed. ) 


6. What was the Hebrew story of the origin of 
the Passover? (What special event in the life of 
Jesus was related to this ceremony ?) 


7. What happened when the children of Israel 
were allowed to go out for their religious ceremony? 
How did the Hebrews escape from the armies of 
Pharaoh? 


II. The character of Moses. 


We have been discussing the Hebrew story of 
Moses and the children of Israel which was written 
hundreds of years after they had lived. Since this 
story was told and retold thousands of times during 
these years, it is not possible for us to have an 
accurate account of the events of that far-off time 
or of the character of Moses. Moses must have been 
a great man, however. 


1. What characteristics of Moses would you like 
to have for your own life? This question should 
lead to a number of suggestions by the class, in- 
cluding a keen sense of justice, a desire for liberty, 
faith, courage, tenacity, and leadership ability. 


2. Why do you think Moses had a keen sense of 
justice? How did it express itself? Do you admire 
this characteristic? Do you know anyone who has 
something of that attitude? Why do you want it? 


3. How did Moses express his desire for liberty? 
Do all people have such a desire? How is it ex- 
pressed? Is its expression always good? How can 
we use this God-given desire wisely? 

4. What did Moses do which showed his faith? 
Was this faith primarily in himself? In his race? 
If his faith had been in himself or his fellow men, 
what do you imagine would have happened? Is it 
easy to have such faith in God? Where do you think 
Moses got this tremendous faith? Was his faith 
in God justified? What if it had not been? 


5. What events show the courage of Moses? What 
events show our courage or lack of it? Why did 
Moses have so much courage? How can we develop 
more courage? 


6. One thing we admire in this man was his 
refusal to give.up his dream. Why do you think 
he had such tenacity? Have you refused to give up 
your great dreams of life? What are you doing 
about them? 


7. Why did Moses prove to be a good leader? 
Are these characteristics needed for good leader- 
ship? Why? 

In all of this discussion you should point out 
the fact that it was Moses’ relationship to God that 
made him the type of person he was and so it must 
be with us today. Of course, you will not have time 
to discuss all the questions listed in this plan, but 
the ones you do discuss should be handled in such 
a way that students leaving the class will be in- 
spired and challenged. 


Assignment 


Next Sunday we are going to study the Ten 
Commandments. In order to understand them 
better, be sure to read chapters 19 and 20 of 
Exodus and the materials on this lesson in Adult 
Student. 


Nov. 28: MOSES: THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 

BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 

By W. A. Smart 


Abraham was “the Father of the Faithful,” and 
all Israelites traced their race back to him as its 
founder. But it was no accident that their religion 
was always traced not to Abraham but to Moses, 
and that the Law which was its official expression 
was “the Law of Moses.” For Moses seems to stand 
out as the one who gave definiteness and moral 
character to their religion. 

It is easy for us to forget that religion was not 
always moral, and is not always moral even today. 
Religion was a technique for pleasing the gods, and 
when the gods were thought of as immoral, then 
religion was naturally immoral too. No one can 
estimate the amount of adultery which was prac- 
ticed in the groves of Venus, the drunkenness in 
celebration of Bacchus, or the killing which was 
done to appease the gods of war. And this was true 
even of the Greeks and Romans, the peoples of 
antiquity who in other phases of civilization achieved 
most conspicuously. To say today that a man is 
very religious but quite immoral would sound like 
a contradiction in terms, but this is true only be- 
cause we are heirs to the interpretation of God and 
religion which began away back with the early 
Hebrews. 

This is why the Old Testament so frequently in- 
sists that Jehovah is a “jealous” God, and why he 
commands that his people shall have no other God 
beside him (not “before” him). It was quite cus- 
tomary for the ancients to worship many gods. 
Gods were like life insurance policies: the greater 
the number, the greater the security. But the strict 
standards of Jehovah were entirely inconsistent 
with the types of worship given the other gods, and 
to worship them would be to disobey Jehovah. 

The great contribution of Judaism to world civili- 
zation has been this moralizing of religion, and pos- 
sibly these Moses stories, with all their later ideal- 
izations, tell us why. Jehovah himself was moral, 
and the beginning of his dealings with his people 
was in a covenant. 

‘Exodus tells us that Moses’ father-in-law, who 
was not a Hebrew at all but a Midianite, was a priest 
of Jehovah, and lived near Mount Sinai which was 
the home of Jehovah. As a result, there has been 
much speculation as to whether Jehovah was origi- 
nally a Midianite God, whom Moses learned to wor- 
ship through living with his priest Jethro. This is 
interesting, but the origin of Moses’ God is not 
nearly so important as his development. Standing 
with Moses, we look to the future and not to the 
past. 

As this Jehovah was taught to the slaves whom 
Moses brought out of Egypt, he was a covenant- 
keeping God, which means that he had a conscious- 
ness of responsibility, and expected his people to 
have the same. A covenant was a mutual contract: 
If you will obey my commandments, I will be your 
God. And in that idea of solemn obligation we move 
away from the arbitrariness, the whimsicality, and 
the self-centeredness of almost all other primitive 
gods. In the sense of mutual obligation there were 
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the seeds of morality. It is not unnatural that later 
Israel cherished the idea of God’s covenant. 

In Exodus 24:3-8 we have the story of the sealing 
of this covenant. Its terms were read to the people, 
and they solemnly swore to observe them. “All the 
words which Jehovah hath spoken will we do.” A 
sacrifice of gratitude was then offered to God, 
and of the blood of the sacrifice half was sprinkled 
on the altar, symbolizing Jehovah’s obligation, and 
half on the people signifying theirs. 

In later times, the Hebrew prophets were the out- 
standing preachers of the ethical nature of Jehovah 
worship, and probably they more than any other 
group of men have made religion moral. But it is 
not surprising that they insisted that they were 
not innovators. Amos and Hosea and Jeremiah 
appeal to Moses and to the days of the wilderness 
as the norm for religion. Nor is it surprising that 
Moses was himself considered a prophet, the greatest 
of all prophets (Deuteronomy 34:10). Centuries 
later, one of the Christian writers refers back to 
the sealing of the covenant in Exodus 24:3-8 as the 
significant beginning of the Jewish religion (He- 
brews 9:19-20). 

The latter half of Exodus (chapters 19-40) is 
full of the detailed laws which Moses is represented 
as having gotten from Jehovah. Most of these laws 
are not interesting except to the historian who is 
trying to reconstruct the early life of the Hebrews. 
No amount of idealizing can make them instructive 
or helpful to present-day readers. And they are 
certainly not all from the days of Moses, but from 


“Moses” by Michelangelo, sculptor. (Photo by Under- 
wood and Underwood) Upper left. The Israelites pass 
over Jordan, Joshua 3:17. Gustave Doré, artist. (Photo 
by A. R. Simons) Below. 








very much later. They legislate for the agricultural 
life into which the Israelites did not enter until 
much later, and for a developed form of worship 
which came long after the time of Moses. 

By far the most familiar part of this legislation 
is the Ten Commandments, as it is also probably 
one of the earliest. In slightly different form, these 
commandments appear again in Deuteronomy 5: 
6-21, and some claim to see their influence also in 
Exodus 34. Originally they were probably all in 
brief form, like “thou shalt not kill,”? which would 
be only two words in the Hebrew language, and 
the longer forms of some of them are later elabora- 
tions. It has been suggested that the number ten 
was for convenience in memorizing by counting 
them on the fingers. In the main, they represent a 
fundamental morality underlying all civilization, 
and they stand out the more significantly when com- 
pared with the demands of other gods. Their repeti- 
tion in different parts of the Pentateuch was prob- 
ably due in part to their antiquity and in part to a 
realization of their importance. 

But the interesting thing is that for these people 
all law was “the Law of Moses,” regardless of how 
late it may have come into existence. The name of 
Moses, the founder of their religion, came to have 
such prestige that all their religion, even centuries 
later, was traced back to him. 

The Jewish scholar of later times did not express 
his own opinions as new insights, but claimed to 
trace them all back to Moses. Similarly the Chris- 
tian today claims to quote the mind of Christ on 
slavery, and sweatshops, and education, and pro- 
hibition, and many other things which did not be- 
come problems until long after the days of Jesus. 
The shadows cast by geniuses are very long. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


This lesson should be a fascinating one. The 
major problem you will face is to decide which part 
of this material is most important and should be 
included in the teaching plan and which part must 
be omitted. To help make this decision, you must 
keep in mind your class members and the specific 
problems they face, so this lesson will be vital and 
helpful. You will find Longacre and Smart especially 
useful in helping you interpret this lesson. 

Even though you may not use the discussion 
method usually, in this lesson I believe you will want 
to try it, since there is so much in it of vital con- 
cern for each person. As you know, a person has 
not actually learned a thing until he is ready to or 
has acted upon it. In a good discussion, as the peo- 
ple participate, they are compelled to think and 
reach their own conclusions; and as they reach 
their own conclusions they become ready to act 
upon the conclusions reached. In this lesson you are 
seeking to get the students to think through some 
great laws of God and to live by them. So a good 
discussion would help them do this. 


PURPOSE: I will consider this lesson successful if 
from it the class members learn how and why the 
Ten Commandments came into being and rededicate 
their lives to live by these Commandments. 

Introduction: Last Sunday we were discussing 
one of the great men of all ages, Moses. We saw 





Moses produces water by smiting the rock, Numbers 
20:11. Gustave Doré, artist. (Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


him develop from a simple shepherd into one of 
the world’s great leaders. After he met God and 
when he tried to fulfill God’s expectation of him, 
with courage and faith and tenacity, he freed his 
people from their slavery and started them on their 
road to freedom. Today we are going to follow 
this leader as he introduces his people to a new and 
personal understanding of God and begins to bind 
them into a nation as he interprets the laws by 
which they must live if they are to survive. We 
will find these laws are still true today and we as 
individuals, and our nation, and the nations of 
this world need to turn back to Mount Sinai, for 
actually the road to freedom always must go by 
Mount Sinai. : 
I. An agreement between God and Moses. 


1. As Moses led his people toward freedom, were 
they contented and happy? Why were they not? 
What did they complain about? Was their reaction 
rather typical even of people today? 


2. Why did Moses lead them to Mount Sinai? 
Why was it necessary for laws to be established? 
What was the source of the laws that Moses gave 
his people? Were there more than just ten com- 
mandments? These questions should help the class 
see that the people were actually unwilling to pay 
the price of freedom, which always is a dear price. 
Moses realized its value and urged them on, but he 
realized that freedom must have its laws too. So 
he led them to Sinai where he believed God dwelled. 
There he, under the inspiration of God, worked out 
laws by which they could live. 

3. Why did Moses turn to God for help in work- 
ing out the laws for his people? Did Moses feel 
indebted to Jehovah? Why? Did Jehovah force 
these laws upon Moses and his people? What was 
the agreement made between Moses for his people 
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This is a very important part of the discussion. 
The class should be led to see that it was an agree- 
ment or covenant which Moses accepted with God. 
The Ten Commandments were not forced on the 
people, but were gladly accepted as an opportunity 
to serve the God who had done so much for them. 


Longacre has an excellent discussion of this in 
Adult Student. 


II. The Ten Commandments. 


1. Where did Moses get his idea of God? What 
other religious ideas had he come in contact with? 
Do you think these helped him formulate his own 
concepts? How? 

2. The first four Commandments. 

a. What is the first Commandment? What did 
it mean to Moses and the Israelites? Was this a 
forward step in religion? What significance does 
it have for us today? Do we today have other gods 
even though we may not call them that? Think about 
what other gods you have. What is happening to 
you because of them? What can you do about them? 
What will you do? Do the nations of the world obey 
this commandment? 

b. What significance was there in the command 
not to take the Lord’s name in vain? Why was this 
important? What validity does it have for us today ? 

c. Why do you think a law concerning keeping the 
Sabbath was included? Is this law true today? 
What penalty does one pay who fails to keep a time 
of rest and a time of worship? Actually is this a 
drudgery or a privilege to keep a time for worship 
and rest? 


3. Why was there a commandment included 
which concerned itself with a person’s responsibility 
to his parents? What effect did this law have upon 
Hebrew life? Does it always have the same effect 
in all ages? 

4. The Commandments concerning social life. 

a. Why is it wrong to kill another person? What 
would result if God had not put this law into the 
very fabric of the universe? How well have we 
learned the significance of this law for society? 

b. What was the result on the home life of the 
Hebrews because they had a law against adultery? 
What happens to home life when this law is 
broken? What happens to the individual who breaks 
this law? Why? 

c. What is wrong with stealing? What is the 
philosophy which underlies stealing? What does 
such a philosophy do to a person? To society? Do 
we find this philosophy today? Do we have any of 
it ourselves? What will it do to us? 

d. What does the commandment against bearing 
false witness mean? (If someone in the class has 
an American Translation let him read this command- 
ment from it.) How are we prone to make false 
accusations? What happens to the person who 
makes false accusations or bears false witness? 

DOF ee * j How much of the world’s troubles could be solved 
“Moses, the Lawgiver” in Washington Park, Alban if people and nations were truthful? 


N. Y. J. Massey Rhind, sculptor. (Keystone View 5. Read the tenth Commandment. How is this 
different from the others? Why does it remin1 you 





and Jehovah? How important was it that this wa of the way Jesus taught? Where actually is the 
an agreement entered into freely and gladly bk source of evil? Can inner thoughts and attitudes 
the Israelites? Was this to affect their attitud be changed? How? 

toward God in the years to come? [CONCLUDED ON PAGE 20] 
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Christian Faith and Health 


By Rollin J. Fairbanks 


7: NEED FOR RELAXATION 


We are all very conscious of the increasing need 
for relaxation because of the accelerated lives we 
live these days. Our theme this week, therefore, is 
particularly relevant. 


Before reading the Scripture references, take 
a white card (about 3x5) and print in large letters 
the word “Relaxation.” Prop this up before you 
and glance at it from time to time as you read 
slowly the Bible selections which Dr. Wise has listed 
in Adult Student. Not only will this material remind 
you of both Old and New Testament insights but it 
will probably suggest new ideas to you and perhaps 
precipitate some original thinking on the subject. 
In any case be sure to jot down any relevant 
thoughts which you can use in class. 


“The Questions for Study and Discussion” which 
Dr. Wise has provided in Section II will also prove 
stimulating. Although these are admittedly intended 
for your students, it might prove embarrassing if 
they are more familiar with them than is the 
teacher! 

There are four books which you will find helpful 
during these next four lessons. At least one of 
them has already been mentioned. If they are not 
readily available, suggest to your pastor that they 
be obtained for the church or the church school ref- 
erence library. These books' are: 


The Dark Night of the Soul, by Georgia Harkness. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press; 1945. 

Release From Nervous Tension, by David H. Fink. 
Simon and Schuster; 1943. 

Be Still and Know, by Russell L. Dicks. Board of 
Homes and Hospitals. (Pamphlet.) 

Religion in Illness and Health, by Carroll A. Wise. 
Harper and Brothers; 1942. 


Now. 


Remembering the previous suggestion that these 
lesson outlines are but skeletons about which each 
teacher must construct his own outline, the follow- 
ing basic subjects are here briefly presented: 


I. Unanswered questions 
IJ. The relation of tension to health 
III. The importance of relaxation 
IV. Causes for tension 
A. Anxiety 
B. Hostility 
C. Religious ideas 





1These volumes may be obtained from The Methodist Publishing 
House which serves your territory. 


Chaplain, Massachusetts General Hospital 


V. The relevance of Christian faith to tension 
VI. Exercises in relaxation 


Be sure to budget your time in advance, other- 
wise you may become sidetracked too long on a par- 
ticularly provocative subject. While leftover ques- 
tions should be dealt with as much as possible, do 
not permit them to delay your new material. 

Four objectives should be kept in mind for this 
lesson: 


1. An awareness of the threat of tension. 

2. The importance of removing causes for tension. 
3. Proper motivation for relaxation. 

4. The relevance of the Christian faith to it all. 


Do not depend upon only the ideas offered here. 
Your own methods are likely to be more successful. 
The suggestions here should serve to supplement 
those plans which have already occurred to you. 


To demonstrate both the fatigue (and hence the 
strain) which tension can create and also the 
futility of mere words, have the students sit up 
straight in their chairs, deliberately holding back 
their shoulders and grasping the arms of the chair 
(or the sides of the seat, if there are no arms) as 
tightly as possible, using both hands. Explain that 
under no circumstances whatsoever are they to 
relax their position or to release their grasp. Then 
proceed something like this: “Hang on tightly; 


shoulders back! Close your eyes; try to imagine’ 


that you are lying on a cloud, floating along in a 
soft blue sky. Don’t let go! Sit straight! Hold 
on to your chair! There is a gentle breeze blowing 
over your face and you are free from all the cares 
of the world... .” etc. In other words, offer unreal 
suggestions of a relaxed state but at the same time 
continue to goad them into further tension. Then 
suddenly end the demonstration. 


Point out to the students their probable fatigue, 
discomfort, and even a stiffness in their fingers. 
Remind them also of the futility of your fanciful 
verbal suggestions as long as they were under obli- 
gation to sit erect and clutch their chairs. Just as 
physical tension creates muscular fatigue, so too 
emotional strain causes emotional fatigue which is 
reflected in a lowered tear-threshold, increased ir- 
ritability, a deeper anxiety, etc. Lovely thoughts, 
beautiful words, inspired verses—even though they 
may come from the Bible itself—are not enough. 
One must be able to “let go” of his chair, so to speak, 
before he can relax. 


True sainthood is a by-product and never a goal. 
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As someone has said, “You can never hope to | 
saint by trying to be one.” The same is tru¢ 
relaxation. It is rarely achieved when it is set 
as a direct goal; it is experienced more often as 
result of a shifted focus or a change in motivat 
Tension, incidentally, makes for selfishness, w 
relaxation is often contagious. 

Remind your class that all Christian educa 
should be able to answer the somewhat blunt gq 
tion, “So what?” Applying such a query to 
lesson, what basic, important facts seem to em¢ 
or stand out? If a blackboard is available, list 
suggestions as they are offered—all of them. Ii 
such board is handy, then ask a member of the c 
to jot them down on a piece of paper. While « 
ducting this corporate discussion, keep in n 
the goals for the lesson and, if necessary, bring t! 
in indirectly. Then review the listed “findings” v 
the aim of reducing the number, and finally ente1 
them in the students’ notebooks. As suggestec 
previous lessons, hold over any “surplus” questi: 
entering them in your own notebook for further « 
sideration next week. 


Nov. 14: WORSHIP AND 
HEALTH 


Glance over any accumulated, unanswered 4! 
tions with two things in mind: (1) Can they be 
swered briefly? (2) Do they reflect opportuni' 
for more effective teaching? Then proceed to 
lesson for this week, reviewing Scripture re 
ences and marking them in your Bible with s 
of paper, reading the “Questions for Study 
Discussion,” and then devoting a substantial b! 
of time to some original thinking on your p 
Perhaps you might use the following observati 
as a sort of “jumping-off-place.” 

Before a locomotive can start out, it must get 
steam. The same is true of teaching. The the« 
this week is “Worship and Health.” Because we 
usually less familiar with the implications of 
former than with those of the latter, think thro: 
what worship has in times past meant to you, v 
it has not meant more, and why it did mean so! 
thing. Try to recall some of the people whom : 
know who worship regularly; are they sickly { 
or well? Probably they will represent a cross s 
tion. Do some seem to exploit worship? Do oth 
appear to respond to the opportunity? In ot 
words, what are some of the negative and posit 
aspects of worship? 

For materials, be sure te have some black, 1 
and blue crayons on hand. If a compass or two 
be obtained, they can be used. Besides some rela 


reading in both Wise’s Religion in Illness and Heo 


and Harkness’ The Dark Night of the Soul, you ° 
want to explore any books on worship which y 
pastor or your library may have. Anything by V 
lard L. Sperry or Evelyn Underhill will be wo 
while. 


A discussion outline might be like the followi 


I. Unanswered questions 

II. Ineffective worship 
A. Exploiting worship for our own needs 
B. Worship becomes a mechanical process 


a 
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III. The meaning of real worship 


. The reality of God 

. The whole person participates 
What God means to us 

. How we feel about God 

. How we feel about others 
Our relationship to God 

1. Escape 

2. Rebellion 

3. Voluntary cooperation 


IV. Worship and health 


. Insight: self, others, God 

. Release from negative feelings 

Enables us to outgrow self-centeredness 
. Creates a sense of unity or oneness 

. Growth and fulfillment of personality 
All by-products of worship 


OO hy > 
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There are two primary goals or objectives in this 
lesson. These are an understanding of the relation- 
ship of worship to the individual and an understand- 
ing of the relationship of worship to health. 

This lesson offers probably one of the best oppor- 
tunities in the whole series for a free and thorough 
discussion. For that reason little specific direction 
will be offered other than to suggest some questions 
with which to start discussion. Keep your two goals 
in mind, devoting possibly more time to the first than 
to the second. 

Begin by pointing out that one of man’s oldest 
activities is that of worship which, like everything 
else, began on a very primitive level but which has, 
like man’s other activities, progressed in propor- 
tion to man’s awareness of his relationship to the 
universe. Then ask what were some of the ways in 
which early man worshiped. What did he worship? 
Why did he worship them—i.e., what were his 
needs? Move along in your discussion to worship 
as revealed in the Old Testament and then perhaps 
to the question: Why did Jesus pray and teach 
others to pray? 

Toward the end of the discussion three ideas will 
presumably have evolved: (1) people worship be- 
cause of their own needs; (2) some people worship 
because of their concern for others; and (3) some 
people worship because of their feelings for and 
about God. This might be summed up in a simple 
drawing to be made in their notebooks. It should 
have at the top of the page the title (in capital let- 
ters) “WORSHIP.” Below should be drawn (with 
compasses or freehand) three concentric or super- 
imposed circles with varying diameters, the smallest 
being about one inch, the second two inches, and 
the outer circle being about three inches. 


Label the innermost circle “self,” the middle circle 
“others,” and the outer circle “God.” Then shade 
them over lightly, using a black crayon for the 
smallest circle, red for the middle-sized one, and 
blue for the largest. Draw an arrow (using the 
black crayon) beginning with the smallest circle 
and ending with the blue one, to indicate the direc- 
tion of worship. 

There is likely to be little time left for much sum- 
marization because this is such a “full” lesson. Some 
effort to summarize should be made, however. This 
perhaps can best be accomplished by asking two 
questions, the answers to which could be recorded in 
the students’ notebooks as a sort of summary. The 
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questions are: What is the relationship of worship 
to the individual? What is the relationship of wor- 
ship to health? 


Nov. 21: SERVICE AND HEALTH 


After giving thoughtful consideration to any un- 
answered questions, checking the Bible references 
as provided in the lesson material in Adult Student, 
and reviewing the “Questions for Study and Discus- 
sion,” consult with your pastor in regard to pos- 
sible areas of Christian service in your community. 
Explain to him that some members of your class 
will probably interview him during the following 
week as part of your study program. This will en- 
able him to think through the contribution he will 
wish to make and also will allow him sufficient time 
to get any additional information he may need. 

You will also want to think through some of the 
implications of the subject this week, particularly 
our motivations for service. For instance, can the 
Christian Church conscientiously subscribe to the 
motto of Rotary: “He profits most who serves the 
best”? Can one continue to feel sorry for himself 
while serving others? 

Remember that a lesson outline should also serve 
as a time schedule, so budget your time accordingly, 
noting time intervals alongside of the actual outline. 


I. Unanswered questions 
II. The meaning of service 
A. Giving of ourselves 
B. Losing our lives 
III. Some problems in service 
A. Exploiting others for our own ends 
B. Exhausting ourselves (masochism) 


IV. Christian service 
A. Motivated by love, not personal needs 
B. Sharing of ourselves 
1. We must have something worthy of 
sharing 
V. Institutions of health, as fields of service 
A. Financial service 
B. Vocational opportunities 
C. Becoming familiar with our institutions 
D. Learning about religious work in our insti- 
tutions 
E. Obtaining special training 
F. The importance of serving in love 


The material in this lesson suggests that we might 
take as a threefold purpose or objective this week the 
following topics: 


1. An understanding of the relationship of serv- 
ice to one’s own needs. 

2. A healthy concept of Christian service 

3. Opportunities for Christian service 


While last week’s subject provided one of the most 
provocative topics for discussion, our theme this 
week offers one of the most familiar and popular. 
Sections III and IV deserve the bulk of the time 
and consideration. To often “service” is taken only 
in a positive sense. 

Open the discussion with a brief comment on what 
it means to serve. Ask for a definition of what 
Jesus meant by “losing” our lives. Then raise the 


question as to whether some times people “serve” 
for selfish reasons, consciously or otherwise. Why 
are some people always eager to “straighten out” 
the lives of others? Why does psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, the ministry, or social service some times seem 
to attract “queer” people? 

Turning next to Christian service, try to ascertain 
how it differs from so-called secular service. This is 
a peculiarly involved question and one must guard 
against the tendency for smugness and complacency 
to creep into his definition. The class should have 
much to contribute in the discussion of fields of 
service. Under “Vocational Opportunities” be sure 
to consider chaplaincy work as well as nursing, 
medicine, and other allied healing professions. 


Before the close of the class session appoint a 
small committee to study opportunities for Christian 
service within your community. Suggest that they 
begin by interviewing your pastor and then follow 
up other “leads,” some of which may be obtained 
from him. These might include other clergymen in 
the community, social agencies, volunteer depart- 
ments in local hospitals, ete. If possible, avoid 
making this a “direct” assignment but strive in- 
stead so to maneuver the discussion that such a 
committee not only is indicated as a possible means 
of obtaining more information, but also that the 
committee goes out to carry out the instructions of 
the class rather than simply the teacher. It should 
be understood, of course, that a report should be 
ready for the following Sunday. 

It is highly probable that this week’s session will 
deal more with fact finding and collecting informa- 
tion than with exploratory thinking. This means 
that it is likely that fewer questions will be raised. 
Nevertheless, some effort should be made to avoid 
the feeling that the class has all the information. 
Strive to draft brief statements relating to each of 
the three goals. 


Nov. 28: BELIEF AND HEALTH 


In some ways this may prove to be the most dif- 
ficult of all the lessons because, unlike the preced- 
ing subject which dealt with tangible areas of serv- 
ice, in this our final topic we find ourselves dealing 
with somewhat elusive religious ideas. You will be 
wise, therefore, to think with your students. To ven- 
ture into a discussion of faith is admittedly to move 
into the area of intangibles. If done in true 
humility, it can be an inspiring experience. Seldom 
in our busy lives do we sit down and think out 
loud with others about such deeply personal and 
intimate subjects as belief, guilt, wholeness, etc. 

Perhaps the best possible preparation would be 
to review Dr. Wise’s excellent book, Religion in IIl- 
ness and Health. It will be assumed, however, that 
the teacher is already familiar with it, thus perhaps 
only some rereading here and there will be necessary. 

While the previous lesson did not perhaps pre- 
cipitate many questions, there may be a few dang- 
ling ones to go over before looking up the Scripture 
references and reviewing the “Questions for Study 
and Dicussion.” Call the chairman of your special 
committee to be sure that a report will be ready. 


An outline might be as follows: 


I. Unanswered questions 
II. Report of special committee 
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III. Faith and belief as related to health 
A. Rooted in inward experience 
IV. Negative feelings and belief 
A. Relation of feelings to belief 
B. Fear 
C. Guilt 
D. Hate 
V. Belief and wholeness 
A. Sear tissue 
B. Resiliency versus rigidity 
C. The role of doubt 
D. Creed is a result, not a beginning 
E. Belief is not what we should think 
how we should live 


There are two purposes which you should 
to achieve in this lesson. While it is inevitable 
they can be accepted more readily on the rat 
or intellectual level, it is even more important 
they also can somehow be accepted on the emot 
level. In other words, your desire is that your 
dents cannot only say, “Yes, I believe these thin; 
be true,” but can go further than that and say 
genuine conviction, “I feel the same way a 
them, too.” 


The objectives themselves can perhaps bes 
stated thus: 


1. The nature of faith and belief 
2. The relevance of belief to wholeness 


After dealing with any accumulated questi 
call for the report of the special committee on 
portunities for Christian service in the commu! 
Obviously there will be insufficient time to deal ° 
the report adequately. It is suggested, therel 
that instead some decision be reached as to per! 
an extracurricular session when a program migh 
considered and implemented by organization 
assignments. 


Moving on to the lesson proper, if no better 
suggests itself, you may wish to resort to a ra 
unimaginative but thorough approach and tak« 
one paragraph at a time in Dr. Wise’s materia 
Adult Student. If the students all have their co 
with them, the reading can be silent. Otherw 
they might take turns reading aloud. The import 
thing is not simply to cover material which sh« 
already have been read and digested as much 
possible, but rather to provoke discussion of 
material by taking it up in small segments. 


Obviously all questions will not have been ra 
and neither will all of those raised have been 
swered. In several instances it will have presum: 
been necessary to acknowledge ignorance. The 
cussion, therefore, will naturally close with 
awareness of man’s finite mind and his lack of 
niscience. With such a setting, it would be appro 
ate to close the discussion with a brief prayer s 
as the following collect: 

O God, by whom the meek are guided in judgm: 
and light riseth up in darkness for the godly; gr 
us, in all our doubts and uncertainties, the grac« 
ask what thou wouldest have us to do, that 
Spirit of Wisdom may save us from all false choi: 
and that in thy light we may see light, and in 
straight path may not stumble; through Je 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


1From ‘Family Prayer” in The Book of Common Prayer. 
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We have come a long way in this course, as a 
review of the topics covered will reveal. We began 
on a relatively simple level and now have emerged 
onto a philosophical or theological plane. It has been 
a project in group thinking. The students’ note- 
books may well prove to be rich reservoirs for fu- 


ture study and reference. In fact, if it seems at 
all feasible, some appropriate award might be 
offered for the best essay on “Religion and Health” 
to be written by a member of the class. Full use of 
the notebooks should be encouraged as well as direct 
quotations from Dr. Wise’s lesson material. The 
teacher and the pastor will, of course, be ineligible 
as judges. A loca] newspaper or a denominational 
magazine might be interested in printing the paper 
if the style can be made interesting. 


Aids to Teaching—Nov. 28 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16] 


You will need to decide on your own conclusion 
according to the way the discussion has developed. 
You may want to point out that in your discussion 
you have found that these laws which Moses or his 
successors were keen enough to discern are laws of 
God and that their breaking automatically carries 
its own punishment—that what we sow we do reap 
and that actually we do not break the Ten Command- 
ments, but break ourselves on them. 


Assignment 


Ask the class to read their lesson in the Adult 
Student and to read some of the stories of the 
wilderness wanderings of this tribe as they sought 
a homeland. 


Methods of the Assassin 


THE Fascist technique is simple. First, make 
the words “Jew” and “Communist” so odious that 
people will shrink from anything or anybody on 
which they may be pinned. Then, you have only to 
call those people you don’t like “Communist” or 
“Jewish” in order to destroy them. 

Card-stacking is the propaganda technique by 
which the Fascists hope to make the names “Jew,” 
and “Communist” bad names. And in this, of course, 
they follow Adolf Hitler’s observation that “. .. 
propaganda... does not have to seek objectivity for 
the truth so far as it favors an opponent... but 
exclusively has to serve our interests.” It must adopt 
every device of slander that ingenuity can suggest, 
for “. . . whenever our propaganda permits for a 
single moment the shimmer of an appearance of 
right on the other side, it has laid a foundation for 
doubt in the right of our cause... .” 

Hence, the American Fascists, like the German 
Nazis, have no qualms whatsoever about telling out- 
and-out lies, misquoting documents, or even forging 
documents.—Propaganda Analysis, January 1, 1939, 
pp. 14, 17. 


Learning for Life Discussions 
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“Then the Lord answered Job out of a ohcateoiasia ” Job 38:1. William Blake, artist. 


An Aneient 


Masterpiece 


Background Article on “Drama in the Bible” (Page 24) 


By Harold Garnet Black 
Professor Emeritus of English, George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Book of Job is acknowledged by students 
of literature as one of the greatest masterpieces 
of all time. Richard G. Moulton, the distin- 
guished biblical scholar, once declared that he 
believed that if a jury of literary experts were 
impanelled and asked to name the greatest 
Single poem in the literatures of the world, a 
large majority would give their verdict in favor 
of Job. Thomas Carlyle wrote of it, “There is 
nothing written, I think, in the Bible or out of 
it of equal literary merit.” Both as an expres- 
sion of religious experience and as a work of 
poetic art, the Book of Job is an unquestioned 
masterpiece, its theme being the most nearly 
universal of all subjects, the mystery of human 
suffering. 

The book is often described as a drama, 
though there is little action in it, a conflict of 
wills and consequently of actions being ordi- 


narily considered as the very essence of drama. 
Such action as there is, however, is Seen in the 
varying attitudes of Job’s mind toward his 
Creator. This action exhibits dramatic interest 
and tragic movement of the highest type, al- 
though admittedly internal rather than ex- 
ternal. The book is sublime in style, vivid and 
picturesque in language. It reveals the author’s 
profound insight into human nature as well as 
his depth and seriousness of thought. 

The forty-two chapters of Job show definitely 
an artistic construction and consist of three 
divisions: a prologue, a poem, and an epilogue. 
The prologue is found in the first two chapters, 
the epilogue in the last chapter. These are both 
written in prose and form the setting of the 
poem, which, unfortunately, is not so printed 
in the Authorized Version as to reveal its 
poetical character. The American Revised Ver- 
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“They lifted up their 
eyes afar off, and knew 
him not,” Job 2:12. Wil- 
liam Blake, artist. 


sion and other modern translations, howe’ 
have overcome this defect. 

The prologue pictures a scene in heaven 
which one finds Job, who lives in the land 
Uz, portrayed as an upright man of unus 
piety, wealthy and prosperous, and possess 
immense herds of camels, oxen, asses, and sh« 


One day when the sons of God come to prese 


themselves in the court of heaven, the Sat 
or “Adversary,” whose duty seems to be 
test men’s characters, comes also. 

When God asks the Satan if he has conside! 
Job’s great personal integrity, the Satan rep! 
that Job is pious only because he is prosper: 
and the object of divine favor. He furtherm 
suggests that if Job were to lose all his poss 
sions, he would curse God to his face. ( 
meets this challenge by giving the Satan pern 
sion to put Job to a series of tests. 

From the height of prosperity Job theref 


finds himself suddenly plunged into the dep’ 


of misery. He loses all his possessions, and 
seven sons and three daughters meet viol 
deaths. In spite of these calamities, howev 
“Job sinned not, nor charged God foolish] 
Then Job is smitten with boils. Notwithsta: 
ing the fact that his wife urges him to cu 
God for this added calamity, he refuses to do 
saying that one ought to expect both good a 
evil at the hand of God. 

Thereupon come three of Job’s friends 
Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, a 
Zophar the Naamathite—to mourn with h 
and to comfort him. Seven days and sev 
nights they sit with him on the ground a 























speak never a word because they know that his 
sorrow is very great. After this, Job opens his 
mouth and curses the day that he was born. 

The main body of the book consists of an ex- 
tended series of arguments or debate between 
Job and his three friends. Each speaks in turn, 
and Job answers each after he has spoken. In 
this slow succession of speeches many things 
are lengthily discussed—for example, the pos- 
sible causes of Job’s misery, God’s justice, the 
mystery of divine wisdom, Job’s sins, his im- 
portance, and the contrast between his past and 
present circumstances. 

Throughout most of the arguments Job as- 
serts his own innocence warmly and tries to 
justify himself rather than God. The arguments 
of his friends all suggest that Job’s sufferings 
are a proof of his previous sins. Hence they 
rebuke him for his supposed shortcomings and 
urge him to repent, saying that if he does so, 
God will relieve him of his miseries and restore 
his possessions. Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar 
hold, strangely enough, to the opinion that the 
righteous do not suffer; and they argue that 
since God is always just and since man suffers 
only because he deserves to do so, Job must 
therefore be a very great sinner. 

Unconscious, however, of any terrible sins 
such as they assume he has committed, Job de- 
clares that human suffering must have some 
other explanation, for universal experience 
shows plainly that the innocent suffer as well 
as the guilty and that often the wicked are 
prosperous and end their days in peace and 
plenty. He draws a sharp contrast between his 
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early prosperity, when he was honored and re- 
spected and had all his children about him, and 
his present impoverished, miserable state. Job 
expresses a wish that he might find God and 
discover the real source of his troubles. “O that 
I knew where I might find him!” he exlaims. 
He has a vague idea that though he may die 
without learning why he has been afflicted, the 
mystery may be solved in another world, and 
that there God will prove to be his friend and 
vindicate his own innocence. 

All the reasons so far having proved inade- 
quate, a young man named Elihu, who has been 
an interested listener all the while, is introduced 
into the drama. He examines both sides of the 
arguments thus far presented and suggests two 
other ideas: first, that punishment may be an 
expression not so much of divine anger as of 
divine goodness; and, second, that chastisement 
is intended as a restraining influence to prevent 
one from falling into further sin. In other 
words, he argues that punishment may be both 
disciplinary and preventive. He is angry with 
Job because he seeks to justify himself rather 
than God. Elihu calls upon Job to stand still and 
consider the wondrous works of God, declaring 
that his ways are past finding out. 


Presently the Lord speaks to Job out of a 
whirlwind that has sprung up and grown to 
hurricane proportions. Strangely enough, 
however, God never alludes to Job’s sufferings. 
Instead he bids him look about him and consider 
the mysteries of the universe. In a series of 
vivid word pictures, using language that has 
been described as the most exalted poetry in 
the entire Bible, God causes the panorama of 
nature to pass before Job’s eyes—the earth, the 
heavens, the stars, the light, the rain, the light- 
ning, and the wide variety of powers and in- 
stincts possessed by all living creatures. Then 
he inquires whether Job could create these 
things or even understand how they came into 
being. If not, then why should he presume to 
criticize the way things in the universe are run? 
In this fashion the Lord speaks: 


Who is this that darkeneth counsel 

By words without knowledge? 

Gird up now thy loins like a man; 

For I will demand of thee, and declare thou 
unto me. 

Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth? 

Declare, if thou hast understanding. 

Who determined the measures thereof, if 
thou knowest? 

Or who stretched the line upon it? 

Whereupon were the foundations thereof 
fastened? 

Or who laid the corner-stone thereof, 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy? 

Or who shut up the sea with doors, 


When it brake forth, as if it had issued out 
of the womb; 

When I made clouds the garment thereof, 

And thick darkness a swaddling-band for it, 

And marked out for it my bound, 

And set bars and doors, 

And said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further; 

And here shall thy proud waves be stayed? 


As the voice continues to speak, Job begins 
to see something of God’s omnipotence, omnis- 
cience, and perfect holiness, and later to real- 
ize that he himself has been most presumptuous 
in questioning God’s ways of dealing with men. 
Though his question concerning the cause of 
human suffering is not answered, Job becomes 
satisfied. He realizes that there are some things 
which finite man cannot be expected to under- 
stand and that he himself must therefore be 
content to remain humble and to trust in God, 
an attitude of spirit which proves well pleasing 
to the Lord. “He will slay me...” declares Job 
finally, “Nevertheless I will maintain my ways 
before him.” 

The necessity of such a staunch faith in God, 
in his justice and goodness, is one of the chief 
lessons to be drawn from the book. In the epi- 
logue, Job is restored to double his former pros- 
perity ‘and dies an old man “full of days.” Thus 
the whole problem of the cause of human suffer- 
ing turns out to be quite insoluble and must 
remain forever an impenetrable mystery; but 
the dramatic poem shows, at any rate, the spirit 
in which the calamities of life should be met—a 
spirit of submission to God’s will and of trust 
in the Almighty’s wisdom and justice. 


Thanksgiving Gifts 


Clothing, bedding, low-heeled shoes, food, 
medical supplies, candles, soap, tools, pins, 
needles, and thread are among the items greatly 
needed by families overseas. Groups or individ- 
uals who wish to share their Thanksgiving in 
this way may send packages of such articles to 
one of the following Church World Service 
Centers: 


7122 Compton Avenue, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
21—11th Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

New Windsor, Md. 

568 First Avenue, S., Seattle 4, Wash. 

510 S. Elm Avenue, Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
601 Olympia Street, New Orleans 19, La. 
214 E. 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Checks and money orders should be made 
payable to the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y. 
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Nov. 7: DRAMA IN THE BIBL 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Edwin Lewis 


Professor of Systematic Theology and Philosophy 
of Religion, Drew Theological Seminary 


SCRIPTURE: JOB 1:1; 2:1-6; 31:16-23; 38 
40:1-9; 42:1-6, 10a. 


The Book of Job is the most powerful piec 
sustained writing in the Scriptures, and even 
side the Scriptures it has few equals. Yet w 
not know who wrote it, nor when it was writte 
is simply a supposition that it was written afte: 
Exile, during a period when the people of God \ 
the victims of dark and perplexing experiences. 
book, a drama, deals with the perennial pro! 
of suffering, especially as suffering falls upon 
righteous. 


In the prologue, Job is presented to us : 
righteous man who has greatly prospered. Sudd 
he is overtaken by dire calamity. He loses his fi 
and his herds, and the climax comes in the tr 
death of his four sons. As if that were not eno 
he falls victim to a loathsome disease. A trou 
mind, a broken heart, a pain-racked body—t 
combine to create in the soul of Job an agoni: 
doubt. It was not a question whether he could enc 
his suffering: the question was why it had cc 
Why should this overtake a man of integrity? | 
could God permit it? 


What Job did not know was that an agreen 
had been made between God and that “son of G 


known as “the Satan” or more exactly “the Adv: 


sary.” In a conversation, “the Satan” had tau: 
God that Job was a righteous man just becaus« 
prospered. If he lost his wealth, he would turn 
back upon God. Thereupon God, with complete « 
fidence in Job, turned Job over to “the Satan,” v 
permission to do whatever he liked with him, ex 
to take away his life. The writer of the b: 
therefore, does not conceive “the Satan,” as a 
later time, as an essentially evil being. Instead 
is the agent of God for testing the sincerity of tl 
who seem to be righteous. 


It is plainly stated in Job 2:10 that Job endu 
the test. He accepted evil as from the hand of ( 
as he had accepted good, and he maintained his 
tegrity. 

But the “why” of his sufferings still remainex 
Job’s mind, as it did in the mind of his so-ca 
“friends.” It was a common supposition of the t 
that calamities were punishments for wrongdoi 
Job’s three friends accepted this supposition. T 
were convinced that Job was not actually the g 
man he appeared to be. They undertook to make } 
confess, therefore, that he was really a bad m 
living a double life until God found him out. It 
not difficult to see that the book was written a 
criticism of this common supposition. The con) 
tion of the writer of the book, who is really on J« 
side, is that it does not follow that because a n 
suffers calamity he is therefore wicked. 

Job himself violently repudiates the common s 
position. He is enraged by the speeches of Eliph 
Bildad, and Zophar. Finally, he is driven to decl 
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that if God sends suffering as a punishment for 
sin, then his own suffering is the evidence of divine 
injustice, since God is guilty of punishing an in- 
nocent man. “I protest,” says Job, “my integrity.” 
At chapter 32, a new character is introduced, a 
young man named Elihu. He makes a long speech 


(32:6 through 37:24). The burden of it is that 
God sends suffering to men to discipline them, and 
to train them in submissiveness. This is a variation 
from the position maintained by the three friends. 


It is this speech of the youthful Elihu that forms 
the introduction to the most powerful part of the 
book. This part consists of the speech made by 
God on his own behalf (38:1 through 41:34). God 
describes the mystery of his own ways in nature, 
with the implication that a like deep mystery at- 
taches to his ways with men. He dwells at length 
on such creatures as the hippopotamus and the 
crocodile. Is not God the Creator of all? Is not his 
wisdom shown in all his works? Then why should 
a man “cavil” with God, and presume to challenge 
him? (40:1-2). Job can make no reply (40:3-5). 
When at last he makes his final response in 42:1-6, 
it is a confession of his effrontery in having spoken 
to God as he did. Job exhibits a reverential awe 
before a God whose power and wisdom have been 
so convincingly displayed. 

Not only does Job make his peace with God on his 
own account: he makes peace also for his friends. 
They too have spoken unworthily of God, and must 
be forgiven. The proper end of the book would seem 
to be at 42:10a. What follows, namely, an account 
of Job’s returning prosperity, would seem to be a 
concession to the very point of view that the book 
so powerfully criticizes. It is more than probable 
that this closing section was added by a less imag- 
inative mind who still believed that righteousness 
assured prosperity. 

Does the book solve the problem with which it 
deals? We can hardly say that it does. It denies that 
the cause of suffering is necessarily to be found in 
wickedness. It also denies that undeserved suffering 
means that God is either indifferent or unjust. It 
does recognize, in the speech of Elihu, that suffer- 
ing may have a disciplinary significance. In the 
character of Job himself the book shows how a man 
may endure. But what the book seems finally to 
mean is that man cannot fathom the ways of God. 
What life brings is to be humbly accepted. “Our 
times are in God’s hands,” and a man of faith must 
be content to leave them there and wait in patience 
the appointed end. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Charles E. Schofield 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. The structure and character of the Book of 
Job 
A. The problem of the book 
1. How universal is trouble? 
2. How the author dealt with his problem 
B. The structure of the book 
1. A story out of the folklore of Israel 
2. The organization of the drama 
3. The place of drama in religion 
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II. Why do good people have trouble? 
A. The solutions presented 
B. The message of the book 
1. Job’s “oath of innocence” 
2. Trust that goes beyond knowledge 
3.. A faith triumphant 


The purpose of the lesson is (1) to recognize the 
nature of the problem and the method in meeting it 
found in the Book of Job; (2) to discover the essen- 
tial message of the book. 


This is a lesson for which you will need to have 
enough Bibles so that every member of the class 
can follow the assignments. You need a minimum of 
four; but it would be better to have one for every 
two or three members of the class. 


Divide the class into four groups. Assign to each, 
one of the following references to read together: 


1. Job 1:1; 2:1-6. 

2. Job 31:16-23. 

3. Job 38:1-7. 

4. Job 40:1-9; 42:1-6, 10a. 


Give the groups five minutes to go over each assign- 
ment and get ready to report on what it contains. 


I. You will need to make certain that members of 
the class get a clear understanding of the structure 
and character of the Book of Job. Begin by pointing 
out the problem of the book. You might open the 
discussion by asking some questions such as: What 
experiences have you had that have made it hard to 
keep a confident faith in God? You may be sure 
that there will be persons in your class who have 
known many troubled hours. Do not urge people 
who are reluctant to expose the deep wounds of their 
souls, but bring out a few illustrations of how 
trouble has come to thoroughly good people and 
raised many hard questions for faith to answer. Call 
attention, if your class uses Adult Student, to what 
Seifert says about how common trouble is. If you 
use Wesley Quarterly, ask someone to report on the 
question about what you do when trouble overtakes 
you (“Problem of Evil’’). 


Here was a problem of universal and absorbing 
interest that some rarely gifted literary genius in 
the later period of Israel’s history sought to explore. 
Point out how the author dealt with his problem: 
(1) He selected a familiar story from the rich 
Hebrew folklore. Ask the first group to report 
briefly what this story was. Do not let attention be- 
come misdirected toward discussion of whether Job 
was a real person. Unquestionably there is real life 
experience back of this story. The important matter 
is that here was an epic story which everyone 
knew. Around this story the author wove the struc- 
ture of one of the classics of dramatic poetry. Do 
not let the class get sidetracked on the question of 
“Satan.” Keep attention focused upon the essential 
situation, the experience and trial of Job. Point out 
briefly the essential organization of the drama: 


I. The prologue. 


II. Three cycles of speeches by Job and his three 
friends. 


III. The speeches of Elihu. 
IV. The dialogue between Job and Jehovah. 
V. The epilogue. 


It may be that your class will be interested in a 
brief discussion of the place of drama in religion. 
What place does drama play in religion in your 
church? Can it be made an effective medium for 
preaching the gospel? Do not take too long on this 
point. You should reserve fully half the — for 
the remainder of the lesson. 


II. Why do good people have trouble? If you use 
Wesley Quarterly, ask someone to list five possible 
answers to this question found in the drama of Job 
(“Biblical Drama’). If you use Adult Student, take 
a brief minute to see how many solutions to the 
problem the class can pick out. Then turn directly 
to the message of the book. Ask the second group 
to report on the passage assigned to them. Point 
out that it was a common method of testing the 
guilt or innocence of one accused of some offense to 
require them to take a solemn “oath of innocence.” 
Job 31:16-23 is taken from Job’s “oath of in- 
nocence.” The full oath occupies the entire chapter. 
It constitutes one of the most deeply moving pas- 
sages in all literature. In spite of the suffering 
he has undergone, Job stands before God, and lift- 
ing his hand toward heaven, solemnly affirms that 
his conscience is clear. The worst trouble cannot 
rob a man of his personal integrity. There is no 
evil that any of us need fear if we have committed 
ourselves in unquestioning trust to God. Note Sei- 
fert’s discussion of how we can make our very 
troubles contribute to the enrichment of our ex- 
perience. 

Ask the third group to report on their assign- 
ment. This, again, is just a sample out of one of 
the most magnificent poetic passages in the whole 
Bible, found in chapters 38 through 41. The heart 
of the message of these chapters is simple and 
easily grasped. We simply do not have enough 
knowledge to come to any reasoned conclusions about 
life. We all have to form our conclusions as an act 
of faith. And faith in the goodness of God, a trust 
that goes beyond knowledge, is a far more reason- 
able and far more helpful attitude to take than any 
other we can conceive. 

Now, turn to the fourth group and ask them for 
their report. In one sense of the word the questions 
that are raised by the drama of Job are no nearer 
a final answer at the end of the drama than they 
were at the beginning. Life does not bring us com- 
plete answers to any of the most important questions 
we want to ask. But when we discover, through 
faith, that at the heart of the universe there is the 
love of our Father, it ceases to be important whether 
we find all the answers. What is important is that 
we commit ourselves in humble, penitent trust to 
him. Persons who do so trust God can face the 
worst that life may bring upon them with con- 
fidence that their personal integrity cannot be over- 
thrown. All of the values that really matter are 
safe with God. Ours is a faith triumphant. 


Oo CO CHD 


THE intention of the Holy Ghost is to teach us 
how we shall go to Heaven, and not how the heavens 
go.—Galileo, in The Authority of Scripture. 
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Nov. 14: PROPHECY 
IN THE BIBLE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: AMOS 5:21 THROUGH 6:6; 7:10- 
MICAH 4:1-5; 6:6-8. 


The Hebrew prophets were the preachers of t! 
time. Occasionally we meet a priest-prophet | 
Ezekiel, who combined the priest’s interest in cé« 
monial with the prophet’s interest in righteous c 
duct. But the prophet’s prevailing concern was w 
his message, which he believed had been given | 
by God to declare to the people. The earliest | 
phets, such as Elijah, Elisha, Nathan, and Micai 
were not in the practice of preserving their messa 
in writings. We get the first “writing prophets’ 
the eighth century B.c. They were Amos and Hos 


who preached in the northern kingdom, and Isai 


and Micah, who preached in the southern kingd 
or Judah. 


One could easily gather from the Hebrew proph 
a collection of passages that would form a man 
of righteous living. Such a collection could well 
the following: Isaiah 1:10-20; Micah 6:6-8; Ar 
6:1-6; Jeremiah 31:31-34; Isaiah 55:6-11; Eze! 
18:25-32; Hosea 11:1-11; Joel 2:28-32; Habak! 
2:6-17; Zephaniah 3:11-13. A little booklet conta 
ing these passages, and distributed by the mill 
throughout our land, could effect a moral reforr 
tion. The reader would realize that the proph 
were possessed of a common spirit, were held 


the grip of a common conviction, and were worki 








Micah preaching jus- 
tice and personal right- 
eousness. (Gustave 
Doré, artist; photo by 
A. R. Simons.) 


toward a common end. He would realize that truths 
uttered more than two thousand years ago bear di- 
rectly upon our own time. The Hebrew prophets 
belong to the twentieth century, and they speak to 
its desperate need. 


This is especially true of Amos and Micah. Amos 
dealt with the sins that flourished in a period of 
great prosperity. This is true also of Micah, but 
Micah is especially concerned with the way in 
which the wealthy city dwellers oppressed the poorer 
classes who got their living from the soil. Amos 
was a shepherd and fig-tree dresser who lived in 
the Judaean wilderness south of Jerusalem and near 
the Dead Sea. For some two centuries the country 
had been divided. The northern kingdom had had 
a long succession of worthless rulers, who had en- 
couraged all manner of evil doings. Finally an able 
king appeared, Jeroboam II. He not only enlarged 
his territories, but he built up trade, and made his 
realm strong and prosperous. 


But Jeroboam also patronized the kind of re- 
ligion known as Baalism. It was practiced in the 
name of Jehovah, but actually was a form of licen- 
tious idolatry. The symbols of fertility adorned the 
shrines, and indulgences were permitted there which 
utterly denied the laws of Moses. 


One of the most popular of these shrines, and one 
enjoying the king’s special favor, was at Beth-el. 
Burdened with a message that had come to him in 
the wilderness, Amos suddenly appeared at this 
Beth-el shrine. He came as an outsider, since he was 
a member of the southern kingdom, Judah. He had, 
indeed, a message for his own people as well as for 
the north (see 2:4-5), but it was to the more flagrant 
sins of the north that he now addressed himself. 


The effect of his words was devastating. The bold 
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prophet spared no one. The rulers, the judges, the 
priests, the merchants, the moneylenders, the idle 
rich, all came under his stern rebuke. It took cour- 
age to utter such words as are found in 5:10-13, 
21-24; 6:1-6; and 8:4-10. We can easily under- 
stand the concern of the priest Amaziah, and his 
hurried call to the king to come and drive the pre- 
posterous intruder away (7:10-17). 


But Amos feared neither priest nor king. He took 
the religion at Beth-el for what it was—hollow 
sham. A true religion meant clean living, justice 
between man and man, the practice of the simple 
virtues, interest in the needy. But what does one 
see around Beth-el? One sees the poor being robbed 
(2:6-8; 5:11); the judges accepting bribes (5:10) ; 
gluttony and drunkenness on the part of the rich 
(6:4-6). What matter tithes and offerings brought 
by people indulging in such sins (4:4-5; 5:21). Gifts 
like these God spurns. He wants just one thing: 
“Let justice roll down as waters, and righteousness 
as a mighty stream” (5:24). 


Micah is much like Amos. He is of the kingdom 
of Judah, a younger contemporary of the great 
Isaiah. Isaiah, however, was a city man, and a man 
of means. Micah, on the contrary, was one of the 
peasant-farmer class. What especially aroused him 
was the cold-blooded scheming of wealthy city peo- 
ple to get possession of the little farms of the peas- 
ants. He himself lived near the Philistine border, 
which was dangerous enough. Added to that danger 
was the’avarice of the land-grabbers of Jerusalem. 
The severe charge in 2:2 could only have been made 
by a man speaking out of his own bitter experience 
(cf. 2:9). Where is oppression more scathingly 
denounced than in 3:1-3; or hypocrisy and corrup- 
tion than in 3:10-11; or grasping dishonesty than 
in 7:2-4? 

No show of imposing ritual can avert the evil 
day. The harvest of sin is near, says Micah (1:2-7; 
cf. 3:11). Nothing can turn away the wrath of a 
righteous God save the recovery of true religion. 
In a passage which has been called “the high-water 
mark of Hebrew prophecy,” in 6:6-8, Micah de- 
scribes this true religion. It is not gifts of oil and 
offerings of flesh, but justice, and kindness, and 
godly fear. This only is what God “requires.” Let 
there be such religion, and the poor man will no 
longer fear the loss of his few acres. ‘They shall 
sit every man under his vine and under his fig-tree; 
and none shall make them afraid” (4:4). 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Charles E. Schofield 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The nature of Bible prophecy 


A. Danger of overemphasizing forecasts of 
future events 


B. To make religion a vital experience 
C. To give ethical content to daily living 
II. The battlefields of prophecy 


A. The challenge to authority in church and 
state 


B. The appeal to conscience 


III. A sample prophetic problem: the problem of 
security and peace 
A. Social action rooted in basic convictions 
B. The authority of a universal community 
C. The will to peace 


IV. The essence of genuine religion 
A. Formalities are instrumental 
B. Unimpeachable ethical integrity 
C. Concern for others 
D. God enthroned in all of life 


This week our purpose is twofold: 


1. To understand the nature of Bible prophecy. 


2. To see some of the applications of typical 
prophetic passages for living today. 


A major portion of the Old Testament comes to 
us from the pens of men who were called “prophets” 
in their day. From beginning to end the Bible re- 
flects the point of view and basic convictions of 
these prophets of Israel. It is, in the finest sense of 
the word, a “prophetic” book. Out of the wealth of 
material which it contains, our lesson has selected 
short samples from two colorful and influential 
prophets. Divide the class into four groups and 
assign one of the following to each to read together 
and prepare to report when you are ready: 


1. Amos 5:21 through 6:6. 
2. Amos 7:10-17. 

3. Micah 4:1-5. 

4. Micah 6:6-8. 


I. Nothing you can do will mean more in the 
long run to members of your class than to help 
them understand the nature of Bible prophecy. You 
will want to read with particular care Lewis’ dis- 
cussion of the function of the prophet. You may 
wish to take the list of references which he gives 
and, dividing your class into five groups instead of 
four, ask the fifth group to look up these references 
and prepare a simple code for Christian living based 
on these prophetic teachings. 

If you follow this plan, you might begin by call- 
ing attention to the fact that whenever we speak of 
“prophecy” we almost always think, first of all, of 
some kind of forecast of future events. If your class 
uses Wesley Quarterly, note analysis of the prophet’s 
business in “Bible Prophecy.” Then call upon the 
group to whom you assigned Lewis’ list of references 
to present their code of Christian conduct. Per- 
haps the class will wish to discuss this code for a 
few minutes. 


It will be wise to defer the discussion of the place 
which forecasts of future events occupy in Bible 
prophecy. It should be sufficient here to note that, 
when we consider such forecasts to be the most im- 
portant characteristic of prophecy, we run into two 
serious perils: 


1. We tend to reduce life to a mechanically de- 
termined process which denies any real freedom or 
responsibility to men. This is, clearly, contrary to 
the whole teaching of the Bible. 

2. We are likely to yield to a kind of morbid 
curiosity about the future that blinds us to the 
sobering responsibilities of living today. Whatever 
else the prophets did, they spoke to men about their 
obligations to God and to their neighbors here and 
now. 
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Call upon the first group for their report. 
are two principle items in this quotation fro 
fifth and sixth chapters of Amos. There is 
of all, the prophet’s purpose to make religion « 
experience. Raise such questions as these: 
particular religious forms and ceremonies did 
talk about? What religious forms, common 
us today, are likely to become empty formali 
we are not alert to keep them vital? You might 
to suggest such things as saying grace before 
repeating the Lord’s prayer, prayer and test 
in prayer meeting, going to church, family 
ship, the singing of the choir. 

The second purpose of the prophet was t 
ethical content to daily living. Amos 5:24 is « 
the great statements of Scripture. Press the 
for their ideas as to how religion can be made 
by making justice and righteousness the foc 
jectives for daily living. 


II. Ask the second group for their report. 
reference briefly defines the battlefields of proy 
Bring out clearly the way in which Amos found 
self in conflict with the constituted authorit: 
his day both in church and state. Ask why thi 
so. Is there reason to expect that a truly pro) 
religion today will have to face similar conflict: 
what points? Be sure to note how the pr 
appeals to conscience and to the inner voice « 
Spirit of God speaking to a man’s soul. 


III. Call for the report of the third group. 
our lesson lifts out a sample prophetic problen 
problem of security and peace. It is partic: 
pertinent, for no other problem presses so insist 
upon us today. Two things you should keep in 1 


1. This is a good time to discuss, briefly 
place of forecasts of future events in prophecy 
important point is to note that all prophetic 
casts are conditional. The prophet points out 
if men continue to pursue their evil ways, dis 
is inevitable. There is always held open, how 
the possibility of a different kind of outcome, 
vided men repent of their evil and turn to the 

2. In the second place, this is a good time t« 
phasize the three conditions which will pr: 
security and world peace: 


A. All effective social action roots in basic co 
tions. It is our faith in God, and commitme 
him, that will make justice inescapable and sec 
and peace a practicable achievement. 


B. The prophet recognizes the authority of a 
versal community. The only way we can hope 
the “one world” of which we dream, is throug! 
development of a community including all the 
ples of the earth, united in loyalty to the i 
taught in the Scriptures. 


C. It all depends upon our making primary i! 
life and thought our will to peace. 


IV. Ask the fourth group for their report. 
second passage from Micah brings to us anoth: 
the great classical statements in Scripture, the 
alysis of the essence of genuine religion. Do not 
the following important points: 

1. The formalities of religion must alway 
regarded as instrumental. Perhaps the class 
want to discuss how they can keep some of the f 
alities of present-day religion vital ‘mean 
grace.” 
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2. An unimpeachable ethical integrity is indis- 
pensable. Bring out how essential it is that we 
consider questions of conduct when we talk about 
religion. 

3. A genuine concern for others, willing to be 
generous in showing mercy, outweighs all considera- 
tions of our own advantage. 


4. Above all, God must be kept enthroned in all 
of life, or nothing else we may do will matter. 
Press the class upon the point, how we can best 
make God sovereign in our lives. 


Nov. 21: POETRY IN THE BIBLE 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: I SAMUEL 2:1-10; II SAMUEL 1:19-27; 
PSALMS 23; 24; 103; 136:1-9; LAMENTATIONS 3: 
19-39; HABAKKUK 3:17-19; LUKE 1:46-55. 


Poetry is the common means for the expression of 
deep emotion. When people feel deeply, they tend 
to speak rhythmically. There is much poetry in the 
Old Testament, both because the Hebrew language 
naturally lends itself to emotional expression, and 
because the Hebrew people themselves were a people 
in whom the emotions were strong. 


Poetry is also an effective means for the expres- 
sion of the various moods of religion, and few peo- 
ple have known these moods more deeply than the 
Hebrews. The Psalter was literally their ‘Song- 
book.” It is a collection of religious poetry. Contri- 
tion and repentance, humiliation and exaltation, awe 
and reverence, praise and thanksgiving, worship 
and communion—all the round of religious experi- 
ence and religious emotion is brought to matchless 
expression in the Psalms. 


The Old Testament indicates that the Hebrew 
people broke into poetry on all important occasions. 
The patriarchal blessings were expressed poetically 
(Noah’s, in Genesis 9:25-27; Isaac’s in Genesis 
27:27-29; Jacob’s in Genesis 49:2-27). There were 
harvest songs (cf. Isaiah 16:9-10) besides battle 
songs (cf. Exodus 32:17-18). A well song is given 
in Numbers 21:17-18. Psalms 45 is a marriage song. 
There were songs for the departing guests (cf. 
Genesis 31:27). Returning warriors were greeted 
with songs (I Samuel 18:7). The dirge cr lamenta- 
tion came naturally to the Hebrews (cf. Jeremiah 
9:10; II Samuel 3:31-34). The solemn approach to 
the House of God on the great feast days and other 
occasions was made to the accompaniment of songs 
—the so-called “Songs of Ascent” in Psalms 120-134. 
In Numbers 21:14 and II Samuel 1:18, there are 
references to what seem to have been popular col- 
lections of traditional songs. The Book of Job illus- 
trates every feature of Hebrew poetry, and the Song 
of Solomon is a collection of love lyrics (see 2:10-14; 
8:6-7). Nor should we overlook the song of the 
angels in Luke 2:14; the prayer of Simeon in Luke 
2:29-32; the confession of faith in I Timothy 3:16; 
the incomparable song of love in I Corinthians 13, 
and the reference to “psalms and hymns and spirit- 
ual songs” in Ephesians 5:19. 


Much of the prophetic utterance of the Bible is 
also poetry. The prophet spoke under a sense of 
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divine constraint which let loose the floods of emo- 
tion, and the fact is reflected in his very language. 
He cannot speak in a commonplace way because what 
he feels is not commonplace. “In my heart as it 
were a burning fire,” said Jeremiah (20:9). All 
Israel knew something of that inward consuming, 
and they could not forbear. To hear the cantor in 
a Jewish synagogue giving impassioned expression 
to an Old Testament psalm or lamentation or prayer 
or prophetic appeal is a great experience. One seems 
to hear not merely the voice of a single man, but the 
voice of a nation. 


Largely because of the way our Bible is printed, 
the English reader is likely to overlook the poetic 
features, and the more so because of the ordinary 
understanding of what poetry is. Too many of us 
still suppose that poetry means meter and rhyme. 
Hebrew poetry rarely if ever rhymes, and it has its 
own kind of meter. It is, however, invariably 
rhythmic. Even the English translation cannot quite 
conceal this; but in the original, the alternating 
beat of strong sounds and weak sounds is often 
nothing less than overpowering. 


One of the oldest Hebrew poems known is the 
Song of Deborah in Judges 5. The changing mood 
of the writer is reflected in the changing meter, but 
the powerful rhythm is always there, exactly suited 
to its purpose. The march of Jehovah into battle 
in verse 4; the assembling of the warriors in verses 
13-15; the curse uttered on Meroz in verse 283—the 
thought and the sound and the movement are per- 
fectly matched. These same qualities may be de- 
tected in the early Song of Hannah (I Samuel 2), 
with its striking similarity to the Magnificat in 
Luke 1:46-55, and in the incomparable lament of 
David over Saul and Jonathan (II Samuel 1:19- 
27). 

What chiefly characterizes Hebrew poetry, how- 
ever, is the use of parallelism and contrast. ‘Paral- 
lelism” is the repetition of the thought in slightly 
different words; “contrast” is the exactly opposite 
device. Almost any psalm will illustrate both meth- 
ods, for example, Psalms 24. In verses 1, 2, and 3, 
the thought is repeated twice; in verse 4, it is re- 
peated three times; verses 7 and 8 are repeated 
with very slight differences in verses 9 and 10. 

Reference was made above to the structure of 
Psalms 24. We should not, however, overlook the 
sentiment expressed in the psalm, so appropriate to 
the Thanksgiving season. The gifts of nature, says 
the Psalmist, are the gifts of God. They call on our 
part for the pure heart and the holy life. But the 
burst of praise with which the psalm concludes sug- 
gests that we should also speak our gratitude besides 
live it. Acting “Thank you” does not excuse saying 
“Thank you,” not even before God! 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Charles E. Schofield 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Poetry in the Bible 
II. Typical Old Testament poetry 
A. Humanity speaking 
1. The joy of a mother 
2. The sorrow of a friend 
3. A hymn of trust in God 


B. Hymns for great occasions 
1. For a national festival 
2. A hymn of thanksgiving 
3. God in nature and history: a litany of 
praise 


C. “Songs in the night” 
1. Hope amid disaster 
2. Confidence in a day of confusion 


III. A hymn of the early Church 


It will be unusually easy to lose your way, with 
a lesson like this today, unless you keep clearly in 
mind your purpose in teaching. This should in- 
clude: (1) to recognize the presence of poetry in 
the Bible; (2) to understand how this fact affects 
our interpretation of its meaning; (3) to point out 
some of the characteristic themes in Bible poetry. 


Divide the class into eight groups and assign one 
of the following references to each group: 


Lamentations 3:19-39. 
Habakkuk 3:17-19. 
Luke 1:46-55. 


1. I Samuel 2:1-10. 
2. II Samuel 1:19-27. 
3. Psalms 24. 

4. Psalms 103. 

5. Psalms 136. 

6. 

, 

8. 


In case your class is too small to make so many 
groups practicable, use four groups and assign 1 
and 2 to the first; 3, 4, and 5 to the second; 6 and 
7 to the third; and 8 to the fourth. Give them 
five minutes to read the assignment and prepare to 
report when you are ready. 


You might ask where we use poetry in our Chris- 
tian worship. Some will doubtless think of the 
hymns we sing. This may suggest several further 
questions: Do we think of the words we are using 
when we sing? Who are some of the great poets 
whose poems are found in our hymnal? Some will 
think of reading poetry in private devotions. Some 
may wish to suggest poems they have found helpful. 


I. You will wish to spend a few minutes empha- 
sizing the importance of recognizing the poetry in 
the Bible. Call the attention of the class to the 
fact that one reason for using the newer translations 
is that they indicate poetry by setting it in distinc- 
tive poetic forms. Ask what difference it makes in 
our interpretation of the meaning of a text, whether 
it is poetry or prose? 


II. You are now ready to consider some examples 
of typical Old Testament poetry. It will be helpful 
to consider them in three groups. The first we 
might term, “humanity speaking.” These three 
samples present themes voicing characteristic emo- 
tions and experiences common to all humanity. Call 
for the report of the first assignment. Here is a 
hymn of praise voicing the joy of a mother over 
the birth of her first-born babe. This “Prayer of 
Hannah,” as it is often called, is a poem, represent- 
ing the work of a gifted writer. Whether Hannah, 
herself used precisely these words in her prayer of 
thanksgiving to God for her son is not particularly 
important. The poet who took Hannah’s experience 
as the theme for this poem has voiced the universal 
cry of joy of every mother. The poem swings around 
three pivots of thought: (1) the glory and majesty 
of God; (2) the way in which disappointment is 
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turned into joy; (3) the sense of trust and 
dence that comes through faith. 


Call next for the second assignment. He 
have what is commonly acknowledged as an u 
tioned example of the poetic genius of Israel’s 
king, David. This beautiful elegy, representi 
same kind of poetry as Tennyson’s “In Memo) 
expresses the sorrow of a friend. You will w 
note that it is built around two central thoi 


1. The tragedy of Jonathan’s untimely de 
2. A tribute of respect to the dead prin 
his father. 


We have not suggested the assignment of P 
23 for report. This is so familiar to every: 
would be a good idea to invite all to join in rep: 
it in unison. This hymn of trust in God has 
the inspiration of innumerable more recent 
and musical compositions. You might ask the 
to suggest some of the occasions on whict 
psalm is most often used. If you are familia 
the book, The Song of Our Syrian Guest,’ you 
review briefly this illuminating interpretation 

The second group of examples of Old Test: 
poetry we have called hymns for great occa 
The third assignment, Psalms 24, gives us the \ 
that must have been sung, doubtless often in « 
rate musical settings, for a national festival. |! 
be interesting to note the suggestion, in “L 
Notes,” Wesley Quarterly, that we may have I 
combination of words that were originally w: 
for use upon three different kinds of celebr: 
Those who have attended a General Conferen 
some other occasion on which the Methodist bi 
have sung “the Bishops’ Hymn” will recall 
this hymn is a composite of a number of fan 
hymns of the church. 


The second of this series is the familiar hy? 
thanksgiving. It will be suggestive to have 
class point out the occasions that promptec 
psalmist to give thanks. What light does this 
upon the question of the things that make 
truly worth while? 


The third in this group of hymns of grea 
casions presents us with a litany of praise. A} 
is a form of worship in which the leader an 
congregation read responsively, the response us 
taking the form either of a word of praise 
petition. Be sure and bring out in the discu 
that the occasions for praise and thanksgiving 
gested in Psalms 136 are the discovery of the | 
ence of God in nature and in history. The 
might be interested in suggesting some of 
things they would like to incorporate in a sil 
litany of praise built around our present-day k 
ledge of science and the history of the American 
ple. Where in these two areas of experience d 
recognize the presence of God at work? 


The third group of Old Testament poems we 
termed songs in the night, borrowing the fam 
line from the drama of Job. When you ask fo! 
report on these two assignments, be sure that 
class understands the nature of the historic s 
tions that prompted the writing of these po 


Habakkuk wrote to express the dismay with w 


Israel saw the rise of Babylon to a position of d 
nant world power, continuing all the injustice 





1The Song of Our Syrian Guest, by William Allen Knight 
Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 
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cruelty of Assyria. This magnificent old Hebrew 
poet wrote to express his invincible confidence 
during a day of confusion. No matter how dark 
the outlook, he still found security in his trust in 
God. The author of Lamentations had seen the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the national 
life of Israel. In spite of this devastating calamity, 
his poem bears witness to his unquenchable hope in 
the midst of disaster. Do we have a courageous 
faith that trusts in God in the face of all the con- 
fusion and uncertainty which we face today? 


III. The final example of Bible poetry brings to 
us one of the oldest hymns of the early church. 
When you call for this final report, be sure that 
the class does not miss the following points: 


1. This “Magnificat,” as we have come to call it 
in the liturgy of the church, is a poem, the work of 
an author of literary ability of the first order. 


2. The heart of the poem is found in the descrip- 
tion of the way in which the gospel of Jesus is 
destined to upset pagan ways of living, and bring 
about a reconstruction of the world’s sense of 
values. Suggest that the class point out ways in 
which this is being done in our world today. 


Nov. 28: PARABLES 
IN THE BIBLE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Edwin Lewis 


SCRIPTURE: ISAIAH 5:1-7; MATTHEW 13:31-33, 
44-46; LUKE 10:25-37; 15:3-32. 


A parable is a comparison of something less 
familiar with something more familiar for the sake 
of emphasizing the less familiar. The principle 
has a wide range of application. We find it in a 
simple figure of speech: “I will make you fishers of 
men” (Matthew 4:19); in a more extended meta- 
phor: “For as the rain cometh down and the snow 
from heaven,” etc. (Isaiah 55:10-13); and in a 
carefully worked out allegory like that of the valley 
of dry bones in Ezekiel 37 :1-14. 


The Old Testament, and even the New, abounds 
in these comparisons. The Hebrew language is 
highly figurative. When the aged Jacob blessed his 
twelve sons, he made a most effective use of meta- 
phor (Genesis 49), such as “a lion’s whelp” (vs. 9), 
“a strong ass” (vs. 14), “a hind let loose” (vs. 21), 
“a fruitful bough” (vs. 22), “a wolf that raveneth” 
(vs. 27). The messages of the prophets abound in 
comparisons (Isaiah 5:1-7). There is a parabolical 
quality in the speech of Nathan to David (II Sam- 
uel 12:1-14), and in the words and actions of “the 
woman of Tekoa,” (II Samuel 14:1f.). 


Sometimes the prophets engaged in what might 
be called “acted parables,” as when Micah stripped 
himself and went howling like a jackal and screech- 
ing like an ostrich (1:8), or as when Jeremiah wore 
bonds and bars to illustrate an approaching bondage 
(272). 

We are not surprised, therefore, that Jesus should 
have used the parable as he did. The love of com- 
parisons was in his very blood, as it was in that 
of his people. But Jesus’ parables were distinctive. 
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They stand unique in the teaching literature of the 
world. He apparently used many of which we have 
no record, since we are told that “he did not speak 
to them without a parable” (Mark 4:33-34). 


Jesus had an observant eye. Wherever he looked, 
he saw comparisons with the truths of the Kingdom. 
He pressed into use the ordinary occupations of men, 
like fishing (Matthew 13:47-50), vine culture 
(Matthew 20:1-16), shepherding (Luke 15:3-7), 
planting (Mark 4:1-20), baking (Luke 13:21), 
building (Matthew 7:24-27), sewing and mending 
(Luke 5:36). He made use of social occasions: mar- 
riage (Matthew 22:1-4), late visitors (Luke 11: 
5-8), invitations to festivities (Luke 14:15-24). He 
saw teaching values in business relations: invest- 
ments (Matthew 25:14-30), debtors and creditors 
(Luke 7:41-47), the ways of managers (Luke 12: 
42-48; 16:1-13). He marked the ways of nature: 
growth (Mark 4:26-29), the fig tree (Luke 13:6-9), 
the birds (Matthew 6:26; 24:28), the flowers 
(Matthew 6:28-30). 


In interpreting parables, we are to look for one 
central truth. The attempt to make every detail 
mean something is likely to lead to confusion. For 
example, in the parable of the Good Samaritan, no 
particular significance attaches to the beast, or to 
the oil and wine. In the parable of the talents, the 
“napkin” in which the single talent was hidden does 
not mean anything: it is the hiding, the nonuse, that 
is to be emphasized. The main point in the parable 
gives the main point in the teaching. 


When we apply this principle to the few short 
parables before us out of Matthew’s Gospel, we see 
at once how effective they are. 


The first parable (13:31-32) means that we are 
not to be misled by small beginnings. The kingdom 
of God in a given community may have a very ob- 
scure origin. 


The second parable (13:33) means that the king- 
dom of God spreads to other lives through lives 
which already possess it. Leaven works by contact. 
If leaven and meal are kept separate, nothing hap- 
pens. We must mingle with those we want to 
help. 

The third and fourth parables (13:44-45) are 
meant to show that the kingdom of God makes the 
same demand on men, no matter how they first came 
to know it. If a man comes upon the Kingdom un- 
expectedly, he still has to pay the price of possessing 
it; and he must still pay the same price even if he 
comes upon the Kingdom only after diligent search. 


There is, however, a note in 13:44 which does not 
seem to be present in 13:45. It is the note of joy. 
We get the impression that the “merchant” felt 
that he had to pay too much for the “pearl” after 
he had found it. He paid because he had to pay. 
Not so with the other man. He too had to “sell all 
that he had” in order to buy the field, but the treas- 
ure was worth it. The joy of possession made easy 
the cost of the purchase. Is it the contrast between 
the gloomy Christian and the cheerful Christian? 

It is this note of joy that is central in the two 
parables in Luke 15:3-10. We are not to stress the 
difference between the sheep and the coin. Some- 
thing was lost; something was sought; something 
was found. The joy was because of the recovery. 
God also seeks: he seeks his lost children; and he 
has joy in his finding just as men have in theirs. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Charles E. Schofield 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The nature and use of the parable 
II. An Old Testament parable 


III. Four parables of the Kingdom 
A. The manner of its coming 
B. Its meaning and value for us 


IV. The heart of the gospel in parables 
A. A Christian’s social responsibility 
B. The divine compassion 


With this study of parables, we find ourselves 
on familiar ground. It is all the more important 
to keep clearly in mind the purposes of the lesson: 
to recognize the nature and purpose of the use of 
parables, and to renew our appreciation of the 
message of some familiar parables. 


Divide the class into four groups and assign one 
of the following references to each to read together 
and be ready to report when called upon. 


1. Isaiah 5:1-7. 

2. Matthew 13:31-33, 44-46. 
3. Luke 10:25-37. 

4. Luke 15:3-32. 


You might begin by asking for one or two ex- 
amples of sermons or addresses in which the speaker 
had driven home a point by the use of an apt story 
or illustration. Then you might raise the question 
how the class would define a parable. You will find 
that four of the lesson writers try their hand at 
phrasing a definition. You may find it worth-while 
pointing out the differences between a parable and 
an allegory, and between a parable and a fable. 


Many of the parables of Jesus may have reflected 
some incident that was thoroughly familiar to those 
to whom he was talking. The subjects of Herod, 
who had recently sailed posthaste to Rome to secure 
his position as King, would have caught, at once, 
the reference in the parables of the pounds and 
talents. Perhaps the story of the Good Samaritan 
had as a background some recent instance of out- 
lawry along the Jericho road. The group to whom 
Jesus told the parable of the Sower may have been 
able to see farmers sowing their crops in near-by 
fields. On the other hand, a parable may have been 
a pure creation of the imagination, but still it must 
always have been the kind of incident that might 
very well have happened. 


Be sure and make it clear that, in a parable, the 
story is told to drive home some one particular 
point. We always lose our way when we try to find 
applications for all the incidental details. 


II. We are so in the habit of associating the idea 
of parables with the teaching of Jesus that we 
seldom think to look for examples in the Old Testa- 
ment. Call for the first assignment as an excellent 
illustration of how the prophets used this form of 
teaching. The class will be interested in your call- 
ing their attention to the way in which some of the 
prophets, e.g., Ezekiel, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, some- 
times acted out their own parables. Be sure and 
draw out from the group reporting on this assign- 
ment, its application to the religious situation in 
Jerusalem when Isaiah told it. 
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III. The four parables included in the s 
assignment are particularly interesting beca 
the sheer parsimony of words in which the 
expressed. The Japanese have specialized in 
ing poems constituted of the smallest possible 
ber of words. Jesus was a Master who has 
been excelled in putting volumes into syllables 
who are inclined to become terribly impatier 
immediate results, have particular need to p 
on the first two cameo gems that tell how slow! 
imperceptibly, yet how certainly the kingdo 
God is coming. And, likewise, we in America 
have been so obsessed with material values, 
to think again and again about the way in \ 
Jesus emphasized the importance of spiritual v 


IV. The final four examples of the parab! 
Jesus bring to us the most familiar and the 
deeply loved of these inimitable stories told b 
Master. Together they set forth with a fine ba 
and proportion the inescapable way in which 
we sometimes call personal salvation is joine 
in the Christian gospel, with emphasis upon m 
responsibility and social action. They are, in « 
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1. IS WELL for the teacher of an adult class to « 
himself with supplementary aids in his wor 
teaching. We question, however, the wisdor 
buying annual volumes containing elaborate 
mentaries on the International Uniform Les 
There are three reasons for this counsel: 


1. Asa rule, the annuals present a point of 
quite out of harmony with the best insights refi: 
in the official program of church-school literatur 
The Methodist Church. Methodist materials 
carefully prepared on the basis of outlines appr 
by the Curriculum Committee of the General B 
of Education. In many cases these outlines orig’ 
in the lesson committees of the International (¢ 
cil of Religious Education. The International L« 
Series, for example, originates in the Internat 
Council’s Committee on the Uniform Series. T 
outlines are then revised by the Methodist Cur 
lum Committee, however. Since the original 
form-Lesson outlines try (we think in vain) to c 
all ages from primary through the oldest : 
years, and since the Curriculum Committee doe: 
approve uniform lessons for all ages, the Meth: 
committee makes certain changes in the I 
national outlines in order to strengthen then 
adult lessons. Sometimes titles of lessons 
changed. Sometimes long background passages 
shortened to a length that adults can reasonab! 
expected to study. As a result of this process, b 
on sound educational procedures, the Meth« 
adaptation of the Uniform Lessons for adults dif 
from the lessons published in the popular Unif« 
Lesson commentaries. 


2. The annual books on the Uniform Les 
simply cannot integrate the wide interests of 
Methodist Church into the lesson treatments 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and AI 
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the two faces of the same coin. As you call for the 
reports on these two assignments, it does not matter 
greatly which you prefer to discuss first. The im- 
portant thing is that you do not fail to point out 
that they must be closely linked together. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan is clearly and 
unmistakably a story told to drive home a Christian’s 
social responsibility. It might be a good idea to 
press the class with the question whether they can 
discover, in this story, any suggestion of any limits 
to that responsibility. Make sure that the class does 
not miss the point that there were just two condi- 
tions that determined the Samaritan’s responsibility 
to aid the victim of the highwaymen: 

1. The desperate need of the victim. 

2. His ability to minister to that need. 


The stories of the lost sheep, the lost coin, and 
the lost boy, on the other hand all emphasize the 
divine compassion, the free, unmerited mercy and 
grace of God. It is, in fact, just because we are the 
recipients of the divine mercy that the social respon- 
sibilities underscored in the other parable rest so 
heavily upon us. 
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TEACHER constantly do. The vital interests of the 
Crusade for Christ during the last quadrennium 
were consistently reflected in the lessons presented 
in our Methodist periodicals. In the next four years 
the interests of the movement For Christ and His 
Church will likewise be woven into the lesson treat- 
ments in the Methodist publications. 


3. Adequate helps on the International Lesson 
Series, as well as the Learning for Life Discussions 
and the Adult Bible Course, are published in Adult 
Student. (Wesley Quarterly has an entirely different 
set of helps on the International Lesson Series.) In 
ADULT TEACHER, we believe, the teacher of an adult 
class using any of these courses will find all the 
help he or she needs, in addition to what is found 
in the students’ periodicals, without using annual 
commentaries. 

Nevertheless, we heartily approve of supplement- 
ary aids for the teacher. Among the most useful of 
these is The Abingdon Bible Commentary, a com- 
plete commentary on the Old and New Testaments 
and every chapter in the Bible (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press; $6.00). The Story of the Bible, by 
Edgar J. Goodspeed (University of Chicago Press; 
$2.25), would be another good reference. The Old 
Testament: Its Form and Purpose, by Lindsay B. 
Longacre (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press; $2.00), is 
highly recommended. An inexpensive book on the 
making of the Bible entitled The Bible and Its 
Books, by C. G. Sewall (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press; 
fifty cents), would be another.- H. F. Rall’s The Life 
of Jesus (Abingdon Press; $1.25) and The Teach- 
ings of Jesus (Abingdon Press; seventy-five cents) 
are highly recommended. Paul for Everyone, by 
C. W. Quimby (Macmillan Co.; $2.00), would make 
an excellent reference book on the life of the great 
Apostle. Certainly, the teacher’s “book money” 
should be spent on such reference works as these. 


International Lesson Series 
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What would 
You do? 


Suggestions to the Leader§ 








|) Sor means rights and privileges for every 
citizen. That is the way it appears to most persons 
when they think about it. But democracy must mean 
duties and responsibilities just as equally shared and 
universally accepted as are the privileges that are 
claimed and sought. That should be the point from 
which any discussion of the responsibilities of Chris- 
tian citizens ought to take its bearings. 

From the Christian point of view, opportunity 
and privilege always mean responsibility and obli- 
gation. “Everyone to whom much is given, of him 
will much be required.” That is the way Jesus saw 
it (Luke 12:48). That should be the pole star by 
which to plot the course of the discussion of a 
Christian’s voting responsibility. 

To begin with, your group may want to talk about 
how the election looks to them. The leader should 
steer clear of merely partisan statements. Insist, 
patiently and tactfully, but firmly, upon clear fac- 
tual statements, where facts are in question. When 
the group tends to divide upon the issues raised, it 
is always a good rule to insist that alternate opin- 
ions shall be given equal time and opportunity. 
Alternating speeches, first on one side and then on 
the other, make a good policy. It is also a good 
policy to keep clear before the group that the Chris- 
tian ideal sets up a standard before which both sides 
in most controversies need to stand for judgment. 

The discussion of this question will raise a num- 
ber of interesting issues: What is the relative im- 
portance of proposed programs of action—as set 
forth in party platforms—and character and ability 
in the candidates? Someone should point out that 
a citizen’s responsibility begins much further back 
than the general election. 

What are the relative values of party loyalty and 
independent voting? To what extent does a citizen 
abdicate his opportunity to influence actual out- 
comes when he holds aloof from action within the 
party organization? What are some of the ways 
in which young adults can help to give more definite 
and significant content to party positions and plat- 
forms? 

It is generally agreed that the Church as an in- 
stitution should not become an active partisan in 
political controversy. In what ways, then, can the 
Church stimulate and guide its members in intelli- 
gent and loyal Christian action in political life? 


I 


Warren J (see Adult Student) faced a 
situation that recurs in one form or another in 





every community in the land. Ever since the resump- 
tion of automobile manufacturing every automobile 
dealer has had to wrestle with the problem: Should 
he hold to the legitimate quoted prices? Or should 
he play the “black market” and harvest profits while 
he has the opportunity? Every merchant runs 
squarely up against it, now in terms of a purely 
local situation, now in terms of a national market 
crisis. During the first Armistice Day celebration, 
in one eastern city the price of pans and pails and 
any other kind of hardware that would make a 
noise jumped more than a thousand per cent in a 
few hours. Your group will be able to supply any 
number of illustrations out of their own experiences. 


Do not take too much time to get illustrations of 
the problem out in the open. Be sure, before the 
discussion gets too far along to direct the thought 
of the group to the question, By what standard 
should a Christian determine what he should do? 
What are the principles that are at stake? The 
situation which precipitated the problem of Warren 
J . was one that affected a whole community. 
Do we have responsibility to the community in this . 
kind of a crisis? Does the Christian ideal of living 
with our neighbors like members of a common family 
have any bearing? How would you work out the 
application? How far is a man justified in putting 
the needs and desires of his own family ahead of the 
welfare of the neighborhood? 


What about the reaction of knowing that one of 
their neighbors took advantage of the critical emer- 
gency which a whole community was facing to 
“feather his own nest,” upon the standing of this 
particular merchant with his patrons? Is it possible 
that, over a long span of years, the appreciation of 
those whom his self-denial helped might build for 
this feed merchant a body of solid support and sus- 
tained patronage that would be worth fully as much 
as the immediate advantage he could gain by exploit- 
ing their need? Whether he could hope ultimately 
to profit by the generous action or not, what values 
are there in neighborhood solidarity, in the esteem 
and respect of others, and in his own inner self- 
respect that could not be measured in dollars? Make 
sure that such considerations as these are brought 
out in the discussion. 

—CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD. 





Theory and Practice 


PEOPLE sometimes say, “This is right in theory 
but it doesn’t work in practice.” They ought to say, 
“This is wrong in theory and consequently it is 
wrong in practice.” There is no true theory which 
could be wrong in practice. This contrast between 
theory and practice is contrived by people who want 
to escape hard and thorough thinking. They like 
to abide in the shallowness of accustomed practices, 
on the surface of a so-called “experience.”—From 
The Shaking of the Foundations, by Paul Tillich; 
1948; Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. Used by 
permission. 
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